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New England and Other Matters. 


Our cover-page portrait is a reproduction 


of the latest and best photograph of Dr. John F. 

Hill of Augusta, who on Monday last was elected 

Governor of Maine, to succeed Hon. Llewellyn | 
Powers. Doctor Hill, who is a graduate of the 

Maine Medical School, gave up his practice some | 
years ago, upon becoming connected with a 
well-known publishing house. He has been a 
member of the State Senate, and is extremely 
popular with his party. 


The Bean family, descendants of John 
Bean, who came to Exeter about 1660, held 
a reunion recently — appropriately in Boston. 
Happily it was not a hot day, and no Bean 
complained of being baked. 

Lightning struck “twice in the same 
place’ during a recent shower in South Paris, 
Maine; in fact, it struck a certain drug-store no 
less than six times. But it must be remembered 
that the state campaign was then at its height, 
and there was a great deal of electricity in the 
atmosphere. 


Achievements of Maine ship- builders, | 
commemorated from time to time in this column, 
seem to show that, so far as Maine is concerned, 
their industry is getting back to a pretty healthy 
state. ‘*Record-breaking” craft, like five- and 
six-masters, are one symptom of it. Another is 
the fact that in Bath last month a firm that 
began business in 1886 launched its one hundredth 
vessel. A hundred vessels would make quite a 
fleet, and any firm that can turn out such an one 
in fourteen years has considerable cause for 
pride. 


Because they had quarreled, a Connect- 
icut woman drove her husband out of the house, 
chopped up the furniture, smashed the windows, 
cut down every tree in the orchard, set fire to 
the house and barn, and then stood guard with 
her trusty axe until almost everything that would 
burn was destroyed. Then an officer happened 
along, and she went to jail for a rest. There is 
something terrible, of course, in such an exhi- 
bition of temper unrestrained, but the prime 
characteristic of such a performance is the 
surpassing foolishness of it. The man who bit 
off his nose to spite his face was a very Solomon 
in comparison. 


A menagerie and circus, owned by a 
Massachusetts man, was exhibiting in Tientsin, 
China, when the news came of the German 
ambassador’s murder at Pekin. Then the show 
people soon found themselves in a besieged city, 
and had a taste of the horrors of war. Their 
tents were confiscated, the trained horses and 
educated pigs were eaten, and finally the men 
and women were ordered away to Taku, leaving 
behind all baggage save what they could carry 
in their hands or on their backs. The circus- 
man hopes that one of these days the government 
will pay him for so much of his property as was 
taken by the allied armies, but in the meantime 
he is cherishing General Sherman’s opinion of 
war. eG 

The Maine Game Laws, whicharealready 
fairly comprehensive and pretty well enforced, 
are likely to be improved by the next legislature, 
which, for one thing, will probably forbid the 
killing of bears in the spring. At that season a | 
bear’s fur is practically worthless, so that nobody 
gains much by killing him. And there are so 
many visiting sportsmen who would about as 
soon take home a bearskin as a moose’s head, 
that it is good business policy to keep up the 
supply of bears. 

Other new suggestions are, to put a close time 
of five years or so on moose—not that moose are 
being exterminated, but that it is desired to give 
the bulls a chance to grow antlers that shall be 
“worth while;” to prohibit “ice fishing’ for 
salmon, trout and togue; to stock certain ponds | 
with black bass, and put some white perch into | 
Moosehead Lake. Sensible sportsmen are hardly 
likely to quarrel with any of these propositions. 
They will be more likely to sympathize with the 
legislators who realized, none too soon, that the | 
creatures of the woods and waters are a profitable 
crop. 


ad | 

Unscrupulous greed is not an attractive 
subject, but people who wish to study it will 
find some new and striking illustrations in a 
recent pamphlet picturing the operations of a 
certain land company in and around North 
Woodstock, New Hampshire. It seems that 
this company has acquired most of the timber- 
land about the head waters of the Merrimac, and 
is systematically deforesting and depopulating 
it. By way of forestalling possible protests 
from neighbors, it refuses to sell land except 
for Jumbering, and then only in tracts of ten 
thousand acres or more, so that it is practically 
impossible to buy or enlarge a farm. The grip 
the company has on the throats of communities 

is shown by the fact that a summer-resort town, | 


|me, coming out from behind a rock. 


| powers nearly equal to those possessed. by her 
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| threatened with typhoid fever, “‘was unable, even | 


with legislative sanction, to secure a new system 
of water-works until it had brought in the aid 
of the railroad to break the opposition of the 
company to paying more taxes.’”’ We trust 
it is not futile to hope that, before these New 
Hampshire hillsides are bare as deserts, and the 
mountain towns have been robbed of the natural 
beauties that are really their stock in trade,— 
because they attract the summer visitors,—the 
state may awaken to the fact that no man or 
corporation has a moral right to do this sort of 
thing. 
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At Yellowstone Park. 


Yellowstone Park is a paradise for wild ani- 
mals, but even here the death sentence sometimes 
goes forth against certain denizens of forest 
or mountain. This, as Mr. Frederic Remington 
explains in Collier’s Weekly, although against 
the letter, is in keeping with the spirit of the 
law of the National Park, for its aim is the 
preservation of animal life, even while its imme- 
diate effect is the sacrifice of a little of that same 
life. 

When the superintendent sees that a band of 
mountain-lions will soon eat up all the mountain- 


by it becomes necessary for him to sacrifice 


the lives of a few mountain-lions. Sometimes, 
also, a big grizzly gets to mixing socially with 
the tourists, and Captain Brown has to step in 
in favor of the tourists. 

In such contingencies, the two scouts, Whit- 
taker and Morrison, take rifle and skee and 
proceed to equalize things, and in the process 
they often have exciting experiences. Last 
winter they killed five mountain-lions at one 
time. Of his exploits this year, Whittaker, in 
a letter to the writer, says: 

“I had a very narrow escape from three 
mountain-lions. I was trailing the first one 


| when I came to a very large tree. I could not | 


see any trail, and was looking round when I | 
heard a queer noise in the tree. I looked up, | 
and there he was, not fifteen feet from me, and 
getting ready to spring. I shot him in the 
shoulder while he was in the air. 

“The second one I trailed to the top of a hill 
walking along with my head down. When 
happened to look up, he was not five feet from 
About 
twenty feet from him were three more. When 
I fired at him they ran away.” 

Of the last of the three lions, he writes: 
“Lieutenant Yates and myself trailed him to a 
cave in the rocks. He jumped at us, and we 
shot him in the air while he was springing. He 
measured seven feet nine.’ 

Now and then the death sentence goes forth | 
against some overconfident grizzly, but it is 
pronounced with great reluctance. When, how- | 
ever, one has borne down the fortifications ‘of the 
hotel meat-houses time and again, he is consid- | 
ered too aggressive, and his pelt comes in. 

Sometimes the coyotes kill the young antelopes, 
but Mr. Remington advances the theory that the 
white man of the adjacent regions is often the 
worst transgressor in this particular, and he 
cannot be trailed like the coyotes. The panther, 
the bear and the coyote can be excused, but the | 
white man’s act is pure selfishness, and he knows | 
that he is doing wrong. 
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Taken at Her Word. | 


Mrs. Newman says it is extremely trying to 
have a husband who will argue with one about 
every little point, yet when Mr. Newman unex- 
pectedly agrees with her, she finds him most 


trying of all. 
ae dear,’ she said one day, “don’t you 
consider the young woman to whom Charles 


lain ?” 
pretty,” 


Morse has just become engaged very 
“No; in fact, I think she’s unusually 
said ‘Mr. Newman. 

“How can you think she’s pretty with that 
nose?’’ demanded the wife. 

“How can you call her plain with those eyes?” 
inquired the husbanc 

“Well, at any rate, she looks as if she were 
| ten years older than Charles Morse,’’ said Mrs. 

Newman, after a pause for reflection. “Now 

doesn’t she?” 

“T can’t see that she does,” remarked Mr. 
Newman, with his most irritating smile. 

“She looks like the waitress Mrs. Morse had 
three years ugo,”’ said Mrs. Newman, after a 
— silence. “It can’t be that she is the same 
girl!” 

“Certainly not,’’ said her spouse, promptly. 

“Why can’t she be?” inquired Mrs. Newman. 

“Because, my dear,” returned her husband, 
“vou said yourself she couldn’t be!’ 

“Then Mrs. Newman departed from the room, | 
after an indignant, but helpless, glance at the | 
partner of her joys and sorrows. 
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Self- Convicted. 


The wife of a clever detective is said to have 


husband. 


Not long ago she began to notice that five- and 
ten-cent pieces were daily disappearing as if by 
magic from the “change purse’ in which she | 
kept silver for small purchases. She was inclined | 
to suspect one of her two maids, a sullen Irish 
girl, but was unwilling to accuse her. 

After some thought, she wrote on a slip of | 
paper: “Neither Bridget nor Celia must take | 
any money from this purse.’’ This slip she put 
into the purse with some silver, and awaited 
developments. 

Two days later Bridget came to her and gave | 
“warning.”’ 

“What is the trouble?” asked her mistress, | 
innocently. 

“T’ll be going to another place,” said Bridget, 
vindictively, “‘and it’s yourself that knows the | 
rayson. I'll not stay in a house where I’m 





accused of stealing money out of a little ould 
purse that’s niver had more than a couple of | 


| dollars in it since I took service here !’ 
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Choosing a School. 


s of the C i will be pleased 





to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, | 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 


University in New England. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, | 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 
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HARMONY AND IMPROVISING. mitadv. 


Without a teacher. 
SEWALL PUBLISHING CO., Box 3241, BOSTON 


Published lessons 50 cents each. 





ROCK RIDGE HALL. 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
dry location in a village free from evil influences. 
| Laboratories. 
American Ideals. 
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Wellesley Hills, Mass. | 
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The Boston Evangelical Institute, 


in which are federated the Lay College, the School of 
A plied Christianity, and other training-school courses 
study, will prepare young people of both sexes for 
Chureh 
work. Expenses 125 a year. 
Rev. Geo. C. Lorimer, D, D., 
Eregasng- 
REV. J. 


Mission, Evangelistic and_ other Christian 
Term begins Sept. 19th. 
has been Seaceced the 
For further information. 

BIXBY (Dean), Boston, Mass. | Station R. 
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With Special ro-inch Hoop . . .. . 
With Special 12-inch Hoop . . . 
| With Special 15-inch Hoo 
Priscilla Compound, per 
| Cleanses Art Embroideries without rubbing. 
| Cleans finest fabrics and needlework positively 
without injury. 
You can buy Priscilla goods at all leading Art 
Stores and Art Departments. 


Many housekeepers say, ‘I consider the cake of White 
Glycerine Toilet Soap which | find in each package of 
lvorine, worth even more than both together cost me.” 
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‘The Life of Your Stove 


DEPENDS UPON THE 
FIRE-BOX LINING..... 


When this lining becomes cracked or gets holes 
broken through it,— as constantly occurs,— then the 
fierce heat has direct access to the front of the oven, 
and will warp and crack the oven plate and ruin your 
stove in no time. Besides, the oven is heated 
unevenly and will not bake satisfactorily. 


Watch the Stove Lining. 


Examine it in the morning before making a 
fire, and if you find,holes or cracks plug them 
up with a little 


Champion ~ 
Stove Clay. - 


This is a combination of powdered fire-clays 
and plumbago. Mix with water and use like 
mortar or cement. Any one can use it. Keep 
a box on hand. It’s cheap. Buy it of stove 
dealers and at hardware and general stores. ¢ 
Write us if you can’t get it. $ 


Bridgeport Crucible Company, : 
Bridgeport, Conn. “f 
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and took three steps toward 
the platform. In feature, 
the word “hard” would 
describe him. His head 
was long, wide at the 
forehead, and yet narrow 
between the temples. His 
eyes were small and close 
together. His nose was 
the beginning of the line, the flat, and his mouth hardly 
head of the serpent, was lost more than a straight cut in 
at the stairway leading to the lower part of his face. 
the second floor of a long, narrow building The lower jaw was square and heavy, and the 
in which whisk-brooms were manufactured. | ears protruded abnormally. A _ trifle above 

An hour before, on the sounding of a brass | medium height, with a pair of drooping, 
gong at the front, that same line had wound | twitching shoulders, the man looked criminal. 
round the same corners into the building! To the question he replied doggedly, “I 
whence now it crawled. There, the men had | answered the first time, sir, but I guess you 
seated themselves on four-legged stools before | didn’t hear me.’’ 
benches that stretched across the room in rows. The foreman gazed steadily at the man. 
Before each man was set a tin plate of boiled Their eyes met. The foreman’s did not waver, 
meat, a heavy cup of black coffee, a knife, a | but “2034” lowered his, and fumbled nervously 
fork, and a thick bowl of steaming, odorous | at his cap. 
soup. “All right,”’ said the foreman, quietly, “but 

During the meal other men, dressed like the I guess you’d better report to the warden as 
hundreds who were sitting, in suits of dull soon as you get through in here. Don’t wait 
gray, with little round-crowned, peaked-vizored | for any piece-work. Go to him as soon as you 
caps to match, moved in and out between the have finished your task. I’ll tell him you’re 
rows, distributing chunks of fresh white bread coming. He’ll be waiting for you in the front 
from heavy baskets. Now and then one of office.” 
the men would shake his head and the waiter’ ‘Yes, sir... The convict did not raise his 
would pass him by, but usually a dozen hands eyes. He stepped back into line. 
were thrust into a basket at once to clutch the Then, at a clap of the foreman’s hands, the 
regulation “bit’’ of half a pound. The men men broke ranks, and each walked away to 
ate ravenously, as if famished. his own bench or machine. Five minutes 

Yet a silence that appalled hovered over the later, the swish of the corn-wisps as they were 
long, bare dining-hall where eight hundred men separated and tied into rough brooms, and the 
were being fed. There was no clatter of | occasional tap of a hammer, were the only 
knives and forks; there were no jests; the | sounds in that long room where sixty-five men 
waiters moved about as noiselessly as ghosts. __ toiled. 

There were faces stamped with the indelible Now and then one of the men would go to 
marks of depravity and vice, but now and _ the platform where the foreman sat bent over 
then the ‘‘bread-tossers’’ would see uplifted’a half a dozen little books, in which it was his 
pair of frank blue eyes, in which burned the duty to record the number of “tasks” completed 
light of hope. Men were there who dreamed by each of the workmen “on his contract”— a 
of a day to come when all would be forgiven “task,” in the prison vernacular, being the 
and forgotten; when a hand would again be amount of work each man is compelled to 
held out in welcome, and a kiss again be accomplish within a given space of time. On 
pressed to quivering lips. Men there were of the approach of a workman, the foreman would 
all kinds, of all countenances, young and old; look up, and a few whispered words would 
the waving, sunlit hair of youth side by side pass between the two. Then the broom-maker 
with locks in which the snow was thickly would dart into the stock-room, adjoining the 
sprinkled. All these men were paying the factory, where, upon receiving a written requi- 
penalty society imposes on proved criminals. sition from the shop foreman, the official in 

And: now, their dinner over, they were charge would give him the material which he 


HE line of dingy-coated 
men stretched along 
the broad granite walk 

and like a great gray serpent 

wound in and out among the 
wagon-shops and planing- 
mills that filled the prison 
yard. 

Down beyond the foundry 


marching back to the shops and mills of the needed in his work—a ball of twine, or a strip | 


prison, where days and weeks were spent at of plush with which the handles of the brooms 
labor. Those employed in the wagon-works were decorated. 


site the entrance to their building. Those crossed to the platform. 
behind pushed forward as their prison mates “What do you want?” asked the foreman, 
disappeared, and never for more than ten as he eyed keenly the man in the dull-gray suit. 
seconds was there a gap in the long, gray line.|! “A paper of simall tacks,’’ was the reply, 
The whisk-broom factory occupied the second quietly spoken. The order was written, and 
floor of the building at the far end of the as 2034 moved away toward the door leading 
prison yard. On the ground floor men worked | to the stock-room, the man on the platform 
at lathes, turning out the wooden handles to| watched him closely from between half-closed 
the brooms that were finished, sorted and tied | lids. 
up-stairs. At the corner the line divided, A guard who had come round from behind 
sixty-five of the men climbed the stairway to the broom-bins noticed the way in which the 
the second floor, the other thirty entered the foreman followed every movement of the 
lathe-room below. convict, and stepping over to the platform 
A dozen men in blue uniforms marched | asked, in an undertone, “Anything wrong, 
beside the line on its way from the mess-hall, Bill 2” 
six on each side, at two yards’ distance. Their) “That’s what I don’t know, George,” the 
caps bore “Guard” in gold letters, and each foreman replied. “That man Riley’s been 
guard carried a short, heavy, crooked cane of acting queer of late. I’ve got an idea there’s 
polished white hickory. something up his sleeve. There’s not a harder 
On entering the workroom of the second nut on the contract than that fellow, and by 
floor, the men assembled before a railed plat- the way he’s been carrying on, sullen like and 
form, upon which a red-faced, coatless man all that, I’m fearing something’s going to 
stood behind a desk. In cold, metallic tones happen. You remember him, don’t you? 
he called the numbers of the convicts employed | What, no? Why, he’s that Riley from Acorn. 
“on the whisk-broom contract,” and the latter, He came in two years ago on a burglary job 
each in turn, replied “Here!” when their in Clive, where he shot a drug clerk that 


numbers were spoken. offered objections to his carrying off all there 
“T wenty-thirty-four!” called the red-faced | was in the shop. They made it manslaughter, 
man. and he’s in for fifteen years. And I’m told 
here was no response. there’s another warrant ready for him when 


“T wenty-thirty-four!” The red-faced man he gets out, for a job done four years ago in 
leaned over the desk and glared down. Then! Kentucky. He’s a bad one. A fellow like 
a voice from somewhere on the left answered, | that is no good round this shop.” 

“Here!” | The guard smiled cynically at the foreman’s 

What was the matter with you the first | suggestion that a convict may be too bad even 
time?” Shapped the foreman. | for prison surroundings. 

The man thus questioned removed his cap| “And his influence over the boys isn’t for 


'used in the manufacture of the 
dropped out of the line when they came oppo- At ten minutes past three o’clock, 2034 | 
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good, either,’’ 
went on the fore- 
man. “There's 
not a fellow in- 
side these walls 
that for the sake 
of getting out 
would commit vio- 
lence quicker than 
that fellow Riley. 
But I’ve got my eye 
on him, and I’m 
sending him up to 
the warden this 
afternoon. Say, 
George, when you go 
back, will you tell 
the warden Riley’s 
coming up to call on 
him this afternoon, 
and tell him what 
I’ve been telling 
you about him, will 
you?” 
“Sure, Bill,”’ was 
the smiling reply of the 
guard as he moved away. 
2034 had returned with 
a paper of tacks and 
gone directly to his bench. 
It was quarter to four 
by the foreman’s watch 
when the door at the head 
of the stairway opened 
and the warden entered, 
accompanied by two 
| friends whom he was 
showing through the 
“plant,’’ as he always 
persisted in calling the 
prison. The warden was 
a stout, jovial man, who 
looked more like a bishop 
than a “‘second father’’ to eight 
hundred criminals. The foremar 
did not observe his entrance into 
the room, and only looked up 
when he heard his voice. 
“This is where the whisk-brooms 
are made,” the warden was ex- 
plaining to his friends. “On the 
floor below, which we just left, 
you will remember we saw the 
boys turning out broom-handles. 
Well, here the brooms are fastened 
to those little wooden handles. 
Some of the work, you see, is done 
by machine. The brooms are tied 
and sewn, though, by hand, over 
at those benches. In the room 
beyond, through that door, we 
keep the stuff handy that is called 
for from time to time, and in a 
further room is stored the material 


brooms, the tin tips, the twine, 
the tacks, and about ten tons of 
broom-straw.”’ 

As the warden ceased speaking, 
the foreman leaned across the 
desk and tapped him on the 
shoulder. ‘‘Riley’s coming in to 
see you this afternoon. He’s been 
acting queer—don’t answer the 
call, and the like. I thought 
maybe you could call him down.’’ 

The warden only nodded, and 
continued his explanations to the 
visitors of the work done in the 
shop. 

“Now,” he said, moging away 
toward the door leading into the 
stock - room, “if you will come 
over here I'll show you our storerooms. You 
see we have to keep a lot of material on 
hand. Beyond this second room the stuff is 
stored up, and is taken into the stock-room as 
it is wanted. Between the rooms we have 
arranged these big sliding iron doors that, in 
case of a fire, could be dropped, and thus, for 
a few minutes at least, cut the flames off from 
any room but that in which they originated. 
See?’’ 

He pulled a lever at the side of the door, and 
a heavy iron sliding-sheet dropped slowly and 
easily to the floor. “You see,’’ he went on, 
“that completes the wall.” ‘ 

The visitors nodded. “Now comeon through 
here and look at the straw and velvet we have 
stored away in bales.”’ 

The visitors followed the warden through 
the second room, and into the third. There, 
ranged regularly on the floor, were huge bales 
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**THE FATHER RUSHED FORWARD AND HELD UP 
HIS ARMS TO RECEIVE IT.”’ 


of broom-straw, and against the walls of the 
room, boxes upon boxes of velvets, tacks, 
ornamental bits of metal, and all the other 
separate parts of the commercial whisk-broom. 

The visitors examined the tacks and the tins 
and felt the bales of straw. 

“\ ery interesting,’”’ observed one of the men, 
as he drew his cigar-case from his pocket, and 
biting the tip from one of the cigars it contained, 
struck a little wax match on the sole of his 
shoe. He held the match in his hand until it 
had burned down, then threw it on the floor, 
and followed the warden and the other visitor 
under the heavy iron screen into the workroom 
of the factory. 

The foreman was busy at his books and did 
not observe the little party as it passed through 
the shop on the other side of the broom-bins 
and out at the big door. 

Two minutes later, 2034 happened to look 
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saw the warden with his friends crossing the | were lapping the outer walls above. 


prison yard to the foundry. A guard just then | 
sauntered into the room and stopped at the first | 
of the bins. He idly picked up one of the| 
finished brooms and examined it. His attention | 
a moment later was distracted by some one 
pulling at his coat from behind. He turned. 

“Why, Tommy, my boy, what is it?’ 

The two soft brown eyes of a little boy were 
turned up to him. “I’m looking for papa,’’ 
replied the little fellow. ‘The foreman down- 
stairs said he comed up here. Uncle George is 
back in the house, and mamma sent me out to 
find papa.” 

The guard patted the little fellow’s head. 
‘‘And we will find him, Tommy,” he said. He 
went over to the foreman’s desk. “Bill, did the | 
warden come up here? Tommy is looking for | 
him; his mother sent him out.’’ 

The foreman raised his eyes from his books. 
“Yes,” he replied, “he went in there, with a 
couple of gentlemen.” 

The guard looked down at the little boy. | 
“He’s in the stock-room,’’ he said. “You'll 
find him in there, Tommy.” 

Then he turned and walked out of the shop. 
The child ran on into the room beyond. His 
father was not there. The stock-keeper did not | 
observe the little boy as he tiptoed, in a childish 
way, past the desk. Tommy passed on into the 
farther room. He knew he would find his father 
in there, and he would crawl along between the 
tiers of straw bales and take him by surprise. 

He had hardly passed the door when the 
stock-keeper, raising his head from the lists of 
material he was preparing, held his face up and 
sniffed the air. Quietly he rose from his revolv- 
ing chair and went to the door of the straw-room. 
He merely peered inside. Turning suddenly, he 
pressed upon the lever near the door and the | 
iron screen slid down into place, cutting off the 
farther room. 





Then, snatching a few books | 
that lay on his desk, he slipped out into the shop, | 
and at that door released the second screen. As | 
it fell into place with a slight crunching noise, | 
the foreman turned in his chair. The eyes of 
the two men met. The stock-keeper raised his 
hand and touched his lips with the first finger. 
He crossed rapidly to the desk. 

“Get the men out! Get the men out!’”’ he 
gasped. “The storeroom in there is on fire!” 

The foreman rapped on the table twice. Every , 
man working in that room turned and faced the | 
desk. 

“Work is over for to-day,” said the foreman. 
Ilis manner was ominously calm, and the men 
looked at one another wonderingly. 

“Fall in!” 

At the order, the dingy gray suits formed the | 
same old serpent, and the line moved rapidly 
through the door at the end of the room and 
down the outside stairs. 

There, in front of the building, they were 
halted, and a guard was dispatched to find the 
warden. He was discovered in the foundry. | 
“Fire in the broom-shop!’’ whispered the guard. 

The warden’s face paled. He dashed through | 
the doorway, and one minute later came round 
the corner of the building, just in time to see the | 
first signs of flame against the windows of the 
rear room up-stairs. 

Within five seconds, a troop of fifteen guards 
had drawn the little hand-engine from its house 
and hitched the hose to the hydrant nearest the 
shop. From all the other buildings the men 
were being marched to their cells. 

“These men!” hurriedly whispered the foreman 
to the warden. “What shall I do with them?” 

“Get ’em inside as soon as you can! This | 
won’t last long, the front of the building is cut 
off. It'll all be over in ten minutes.” 

The foreman gave an order. At that instant 
a woman came running down the prison yard. 
Reaching the warden’s side, she fell against him 
heavily. 

“Why, Harriet,’ he exclaimed, “what is the 
matter ?’’ 

“Oh,” she gasped, “Tommy! Tommy! Where 
is Tommy ?”’ 

A guard at the end of the engine-rail turned 
ashy white. He raised a hand to his head, and 
with the other grasped the wheel to keep from 
falling. Then he cried, “Mr. Jeffries, I—I 
believe Tommy is up there in the stock-room. 
Ile went to look —” 

The warden clutched the man’s arm. 
there? Up there ?’’ he cried. 

The sudden approach of the woman and the 
words that followed had wrought so much con- 
fusion that the men had paid no attention to the 
foreman’s commands and he had even failed to 
observe their lack of attention, in the excitement 
of that moment. 

“Great God!” cried the warden. 
I do—what can I do? 
there!’ 

There was a crash. One of the windows fell 
out. “Get a ladder!” some one cried. A guard 
ran back toward the prison-house. Then, in 
the midst of the hubbub, a man in a dingy gray 
suit stepped out a yard from the line of convicts. 
Ilis prison number was 2034. He touched his 
little square cap. 

“If you’ll give me permission, I think I can 
get up there,’ was all he said. 

“You! you!” exclaimed the warden. 
no, I will tell no man to do it!” 

There was a second crash. 


“Up 


“What can 
No one can live up 


“No, 


| we deemed our “equal rights” in 


| Gireus parade. 


The convict made no reply. With a bound he 
was at the end of the line and dashing up the 
outer stairway. 

The warden’s wife was on her knees, clinging 


to the hand of her husband. In his eyes was a | 
dead, cold look. A few of the men bit their lips, | 
| and a faint shadow of a smile played about the | 


mouths of others. They all waited. A convict 
had broken a regulation—had run from the line! 
He would be punished! Even as he had clam- 
bered up the stairs a guard had cried, “Shall I 
shoot ?”’ 

The silence was broken by a shriek from the 
woman kneeling at the warden’s feet. “Look!” 
she cried, and pointed toward the last of the 
up-stairs windows. 

There, surrounded by a halo of smoke, and 
hemmed in on all sides by flames, stood a man 
in a dingy gray suit. One sleeve was on fire, 
but he beat out the flames with his left hand. 


| Those below heard him ery, “I’ve got him!’’ 


Instantly it re- 
It was 


Then the figure disappeared. 
turned, bearing something in its arms. 
the limp form of a child. 

All saw the man wrap smoking straw round 
the little body and tie round that two strands 
of heavy twine. Then that precious burden 


COMPANION. 


out through the window across his bench, and he | had fallen out, and now the tongues of flame was lowered out of the window. The father 


rushed forward and held up his arms to receive 
it. 

Another foot—he hugged the limp body of his 
| boy to his breast! On the ground a little way 
| back lay a woman, as if dead. 
| *Hfere’s the ladder!’ cried the foreman, and 
at that moment the eyes that were still turned 
upon the window above, where stood a man in 
a dingy gray suit, witnessed a spectacle that will 
reappear before them again and again in visions 
of the night. 

The coat the man wore was ablaze. Flames 
shot out on either side of him and above him. 
Just as the ladder was placed against the wall, a 
| crackling was heard—not the crackling of fire. 
| Then, like a thunderbolt, a erash occurred that 
| caused even the men in their cells to start. The 

roof caved in! 

In the prison yard that line of convicts saw 
2034 reel and fall backward, and heard as he 
fell, his last ery, “I’m a-comin’, warden !’’ 

He was a convicted criminal, and died in 
prison-gray. But it would seem not wonderful 
|to the warden if, when that man’s soul took 
| flight, the Recording Angel did write his name 
in the eternal-Book of Record, with the strange, 
| cabalistic sign, a ring around a cross—that stands 
| for “good behavior.” 











In Five Chapters 


UR big neighbor, the cir- 
QO cus, which had pitched its 

tent in the field opposite 
our merry-go-round, had adver- 
tised a street parade at 10 a. m., 
and people began to gather before 
nine. In the exercise of what 


the village, we also opened for 
business. To make steam for us 
that day we had secured an engi- 
neer named Homan, a brother of 
the man who had helped us on 
the Fourth of July. 

Naturally, the attention of the 
public was directed mainly to the 
The imposing 
pageant of red and yellow cages, 
shuffling elephants, gaily capari- 
soned horses and “free perform- 
ing’’ lions, marched forth at ten 
o’clock and enchanted the town. 
There was a steam calliope, 
mounted on a smoking, golden 
chariot, and it outhooted ours 
by many tremendous, horrible 
notes. And when the procession 
had returned triumphantly to its 
big tent, where a ring perform- 
ance was about to take place, a 
great crowd of people followed it. 

Still, a good many strays and waifs from the 
crowd, who perhaps lacked the fifty cents 
admission fee, but possessed a humble nickel, 
came to us and contented themselves with a ride 
on the merry-go-round. Whit did not neglect to 
inform all who came within sound of his voice 
that our show was just as good as the other, 
except, as he feelingly added, that it was “a little 
less extensive and lacked a few bad-smelling 
animal attractions.”” But he said it jocularly 
and as if to keep up the self-respect of our 
patrons—not from malice. 


Until twelve o’clock that day we did a fair | 


business. Then there came from the rear of the 
circus encampment eleven of the roughest-looking 
ruffians, all in dirty canvas jackets, yellow leg- 
gings and red caps. The personal appearance of 
any one of them might well have alarmed a small 
town. It would be difficult to match such a 
group of countenances outside the rogues’ gallery 
of a big city. 


and pipes, and proceeded to ask funny questions 
and to chaff all who approached. We guessed 
their errand easily. They had been incited to 
come over and ruin our day’s business. No self- 
respecting person, young or old, would ride when 
subjected to such ribaldry. A crowd of boys 
hung round, it is true, but merely to see the 
“circus fellows” and hear their new slang. 

Of course, we soon stopped revolving the 
merry-go-round. If Whit so much as opened his 
mouth to attract customers, the gang raised 
counter-shouts and insulted him. But as soon 
as we stopped, two or three of them actually paid 
their nickels, demanding to ride; and when we 
obliged them they stood up on the seats and 
saddles, playing all kinds of pranks. While 
these were riding, some of their companions slyly 
put blocks on the circular track under the wheels, 
which caused the whole circuit to bump, bound 
and sway in a perilous manner. 


When Napoleon remonstrated and threatened | 
| gang of drivers and other employés ran back to | 


the roughs with arrest, two of them offered to 
fight him. I then went in search of the sheriff 


Another window | or his deputies, for in this country village there 


This interesting gang swaggered. 
up, lounged on our platform, lighted strong cigars | 


-—Chapter Three. 


“* HE FLOURISHED A WRIT 


| was no police force. Our appeal for municipal 
| protection met with but faint response. What 
| few constables and deputies there were seemed 
to have all they could do in looking after disor- 
| derly persons round the circus tent. 
| “Watch out, but don’t mind their talk,” Whit 
| kept whispering to us. ‘“‘What they want is to 
pick a quarrel with us. But don’t let them. 
| What do we care for their cheap talk about ‘hay- 
seeds’ ?”’ 
| We stopped the merry-go-round altogether and 
| let steam go down—for one of the crew was now 
taking the liberty of tooting on our calliope. 

It was hard to be patient in such circumstances ; 
but both Napoleon and I could see that Whit 
was right, and by thus opposing a merely passive 
resistance to our tormentors we avoided a row 
until one o’clock, when they all went back to the 
circus tent, either for their dinner, or because 
they were needed at that hour to care for the 
menagerie and prepare the rings for the after- 
noon performance. 

We hoped now that we had seen the last of 
| them and raised steam; but shortly after three 
o’clock, when the circus performance was well 
under way in the big tent, the same crew swag- 
gered across to us again, and with them came at 
least twenty others, the strangest, most motley 
crowd ever gathered in that rural region. 
were among them a swarthy Arab lion-doctor, 
| a Japanese acrobat, a Montana cowboy and an 
alleged Apache Indian, who announced his 
| approach by a quavering yell. 

“We are in for it again,”” Whit whispered. “I 
wish to goodness that we had packed up while 
they were away. But don’t get rattled and give 
them an excuse to smash things.” 

We had resolved to be patient, although we 
meant to fight if they should set about breaking 
our merry-go-round. Fortunately, a sudden 
thunder-shower helped us that afternoon. 
Under the heavy squall the big tent bulged and 
swelled, and seeing the danger to the circus, the 


render assistance—a blessed riddance for us. 
Our own awning was swelling and fluttering, 


| 


There | 
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| but people crowded in among the carved horse. 


and chariots for shelter until the entire cover: 
space was filled with refugees, chiefly women an 
girls, who were anxious to save their best ha: 


|and gowns. We did not attempt to exclude then 


indeed, we were rather glad to see them in pla: 
of our late visitors. 

The rainfall did not continue long, but the s; 
had hardly come out again when another ¢lv1 
gathered, and this shower, although less viole: 
lasted for an hour or two. The performar: 
across the way ended in the downpour, a: 
showers and lowering clouds made the eyeni 
as unfavorable for the circus as for us. A yp. 
formance had been advertised for eight o’clo 
and it was attempted; but most of the count) 
people, fearing rain, had gone home. 

At eleven o’clock the circus people, who 
advertised to appear at another town next <: 

' struck their tents, packed up and betook the 
selves to the railroad station. We were gla 
see them go. It had been a disappointing « 
for us. We had taken hardly seven dollars, 

| as we huddled under our damp awning, fig! 
mosquitoes, we felt anything but good-hunw 

“Deliver me from having anything more | 
| with circuses!” Whit exclaimed, spreading: 
| blanket close to the calliope and trying to { 
| dry place for a nap. “We will steer clea 
circuses after this.” 

It was after midnight. We heard the wi 
of the locomotive at the station as the circus tr, 
was made up, and also the shouting of tly 
employés and once or twice the roars of the \ 
beasts, as their cages were put on the cars. It 
seemed to take a long time. The tumult con- 
tinued. In spite of noise and mosquitoes w« 
drowsed. 

Suddenly as a flash of lightning, a bright light 
gleamed in my face. I jumped up, calling out to 





IN OUR FACES.”” 


Whit. Both he and Napoleon were scrambling 
to their feet. That light dazzled us. We could 


not teli whence it came, for everything around 
seemed dark as Egypt. 

Simultaneously we heard a metallic clang from 
the engine and then a crash close beside us. We 
whirled round, bewildered. As we tried to see 
what was happening, that dazzling, blinding light 
smote us.in the face, and crash, crash went 
something like the blows of a sledge-hammer 
among our carved horses and chariots. 

Almost at the same instant a big, soft sub- 
stance, like a decayed watermelon, struck me 
| flat in the face and knocked me prostrate, pal- 
tially under the inner foot-board. I rolled over, 
and coming in contact with Whit, I clutched 
hold of him. 

‘“‘What, for goodness’ sake, is it?” I gasped, 
for at that instant we heard a sound overhead, as 
if our awning was being ripped from side to side. 

Whit was peeping up. “You rascals!” he 
shouted. “I see you!” Instantly the light was 
flashed down, and what felt like a spadeful of 
sand was showered on us, and still crash, crash 
went our property about our ears! 

Napoleon, on the other side of the center post, 
was attempting resistance. ‘‘I’ll shoot you! he 
was shouting, to frighten off our foes. They 
flashed the light on him, and then, peeping u | 
saw a man holding a big reflecting lanter!: lor 
four others, who were wielding axes and s}i«ad- 
| ing destruction in our “show!” 
| Nota word was spoken by our assailants, «nd 
almost before I had made out what they \«re 
about the sounds ceased. The light circled round 
and round, seeming to recede, and presto! (ur 
enemies had gone as suddenly as they had cule. 
It was all done in a few minutes. 

Wet, smeared, half-blinded, we attempted t 
follow the rascals; but they had shut their «lark 
lantern and had disappeared in the direct! of 
the railway station. We had not the least « mbt 
that they were circus employés whom the 1atk 
ager had induced to come back and destro) ou! 
| outfit. 

We were too much enraged and ex 


«| to 
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sleep, and when day dawned the aspect of things 
did not soothe our feelings. The boiler-gages 
were smashed, the steam-pipes broken and the 
pelt cut. “The awning was torn across, appar- 
utly by hooks. But the chief damage was to 
ur “eireuit.” Four of our carved horses had 
wen literally tomahawked, the chariot of Xerxes 
vas smashed and the Patagonian giant was split 
open, | 
‘Let's follow straight after the scoundrels | 
and have them arrested for wanton mischief!” 
exclaimed Napoleon. 
“What good?” said Whit, gloomily. “We 
could not identify a single man Jack of them. 
“No,” he added, surveying the breakage. 
“We may just as well put this down to profit 
and loss. We are helpless. We made two bad 





mistakes. We ought to have kept clear of the 
cireus. But after deciding to stay here, we 
should have struck some sort of bargain with | 
that ‘boss!’ He said he knew how to get rid of | 
barnacles, and it seems he did.” 

But there was more to follow. While we were 
eating the bread of bitterness in the shape of a | 
very frugal breakfast under our damaged awning, | 
up drove three men in a wagon, at a great pace. | 
Jumping out, they rushed upon us, and one of | 


} 
| 
| 


them, who announced himself as a sheriff, lized man. If one could go back to a community | from the savings of civilized men. It is part of one to be of service to others. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


winter previous to the World’s Fair. During that 
winter we heard and read a great deal about the 
coming grand exposition, and wished we might 


| Merry-go-round ! 
| clams! What’s the use in staying planted here, | 
like seed potatoes, when everybody else is going | 


What’s the use in being three | 
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already too great hoards are usually slaves of the 
habit of hoarding formed in their youth. At 
first they own the money they have made and 


attend it, but hardly expected we could do so. to make money! Let’s go, and take our old| saved. Later in life the money owns them, and 


| 


Then one evening Whit suddenly astounded | merry-go-round along! They think there’ll be they cannot help themselves, so overpowering is 


Napoleon and me by throwing down the news- 
paper and exclaiming: 
“Why don’t we go to Chicago and take our 


| ten millions of people there. Who knows but | 
that we can make enough in one season to pay 
‘all our expenses for four years to come!”’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


the force of habit, either for good or evil. 

It is the abuse of the civilized saving instinct, 
and not its use, that produces this class of men. 
No one need be afraid of falling a victim to this 


| abuse of the habit, if he always bears in mind 


| that whatever surplus wealth may come to him 
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HE importance 
T of the subject is 

suggested by the 
fact that the habit of 
thrift constitutes one 
of the greatest differ- 
ences between the 
savage and the civi- 














| Sum of money to pay 
the workmen, the 
lumber-merchant, the 
| steel- manufacturer, 
| and all the people who 
furnish material for 
| the building of that 
|ship? They get it 














| independent. 


|is to be regarded as a sacred trust, which he is 


bound to administer for the good of his fellows. 
If the man resolves and faithfully adheres to 


| his resolution never to hoard money, but to put 
|each year’s surplus to uses beneficial to others, 


then the money-making habit may still be classed 
among the virtues. The man must always be 
master. He should keep money in the position 
of a useful servant, he must never let it be master 
and make a miser of him. 

Burns expresses a truth when he declares that 
savings are precious because they make man 
As he was a very poor man 
himself, to be independent of others naturally 
seemed to him the great aim of life; but great 
wealth is even more desirable, since it permits 
A man’s first duty 


declared in a loud voice that he was empowered of uncivilized men, he would find that they | the money saved for investment by the millions is to make a competence and be independent. 
to arrest us and seize our merry-go-round; and differed but little from one another in dress, food, | of industrious people. Each man by thrift saves 


he flourished a writ in our faces. 


“But why? What for?” weasked, astounded. | that the share of each man in everything was like | lend it to the ship-builder, who pays interest for 
“Stabling and grain supplies, unpaid for at C., that of his fellows. Man in the far-off past was | the use of it. It is the same with the building 


where you exhibited night before last,’’ they said. | 
“Why, we were never there in our lives!’ | 


- exclaimed Whit. 


“Don’t you belong to Jones’s circus?” cried | 
the sheriff. ‘‘You look like it.’’ 

“Indeed not!’ Napoleon almost shouted. 

““Oh, that’s too thin!’’ cried one of the men. “T | 
know better. I’ll have my pay, or to jail you go!” 

We tried to explain who and what we were, 
but they would not hear us. The strange sheriff 
put one of the men on the merry-go-round as a 
‘keeper,’ and then went in quest of the local | 
authorities. The keeper informed us that other | 
writs were coming. The circus seemed to have 
left a trail of creditors in its wake. 

The village municipal court was in session 
that morning, and we were haled in along with | 
a number of disreputable characters. It was 
humiliating; but we were compelled to prove | 
what everybody in the place knew, that the | 


merry-go-round was not a part of the circus. | . 


Then we were set free, and there our adventures | 
with the “Monster Combination’’ ceased. 

Now began the dreary business of repairs to 
the merry-go-round. It had been left a wreck, 
but patching, glue, putty and paint did wonders 
for the cloven giant and the horses, and we also 
contrived to reconstruct the awning and make 
it presentable. But by the time we were ready 
for business again, every dollar which we had | 
previously earned was spent. Those were | 
gloomy days. Even Whit looked unhappy. | 
Napoleon talked of getting a job in a “corn fac- | 
tory,” where sweet corn was put up in tin cans. | 

The political rally-meeting, which was held a | 
little later, did not yield us much in the way of 
patronage. There was a great crowd at the | 
meeting, but it was composed largely of serious 
men who had come to hear political speeches, 
and did not care for such diversion as we offered. 
There were blue days when we would have sold 
our merry-go-round for ten dollars! 

Then came a change for the better. The 
village, or rather the town in which it was situ- 
ated, successfully celebrated the centennial anni- 
versary of its settlement. Ten thousand people 
were present, and the parade, speeches and | 
collation took place at the grove near which we | 
were established. It was a typical holiday 
crowd. By sunset that day we had taken a 
hundred and fifty dollars! | 

“Oh that every town in this country would 
celebrate its centennial!’” Napoleon exclaimed | 
the next morning. 

But even this solitary centennial had given us 
ew courage, and Whit set off on foot to secure | 
“permits” to attend county fairs or “cattle 
shows,” there and in several adjoining counties. 
\las, that so many New England cattle-shows 
«cur at the same time! For a merry-go-round | 
“mot be in two places at once, and the local | 


“inmittees are accustomed to charge heavily for | between savage and civilized life is the absence | % 4 
Whit, however, made a touching and | of thrift in the one, and its presence in the other. 


permit, 
uthful appeal to them. We were three needy | 


mode of life, habits and work ; and he would find | a little, puts the money in a bank, and the banks | 


still in that stage of development when practical 
uniformity prevailed. What people ate was 
obtained by hunting or fishing, and their clothing 
was the skins of animals they had killed. * 
All was upon a dead, low level. There was 
no room to fall lower because none of exceptional 
ability had been yet developed who had risen to 


| any great height above the surrounding mass. 


No one thought of providing food, clothing or 
shelter for days to come when they would be old 
and infirm, much less of providing for his wife or 
children in case he should be taken from them. 


It was a happy-go-lucky existence; only enough | 


for the pressing wants of the present was secured 
each day, all was promptly consumed, nothing 
was saved for the future. 


Variety in Modern Life. 


H°W very different this 
rq early stage of develop- 
ment was from ours of to- 
day is clearly seen if you 
consider a town of civilized 
people. Instead of uni- 
formity we find variety. One man is a doctor, 






and provides for his family by his labor in) 


this noble occupation. 
what a service the teacher performs to the town! 
A third is a minister. 
architeets, surveyors, builders, florists, shop- 
keepers, clerks, workmen, and men of a hundred 
different useful callings. 

Instead of holding many things in common, as 
do the savages, civilized men are trying as best 
they may to fulfil the promise of Scripture, 
“When every man shall sit under his own vine 
and his own fig-tree, with none to make afraid.’ 

Homes, best of all the products of civilization, 
are now everywhere seen in great variety. 
Houses are not used in common; every man 
has his own home. Every good man, instead of 
feeling as the savage felt, that he has no cares 
or duties for the future, aims at making a com- 
petence, and seeks to lay by capital to yield 
revenue sufficient to maintain his wife and 
children in comfort should he become infirm or 
pass away. If the man be very wise, he does 
not labor to save great sums of money to leave to 
his children. He only strives for enough to give 
them the best of all fortunes, a good education— 
the best of all fortunes, I say, for a boy left with 
riches has many temptations from which the 
poor boy is free. Besides this, if a boy is left 
with riches it ordinarily seems to him wnnecessary 
to develop his powers, and it is seldom that boys 
do themselves justice and become useful citizens 
who are not compelled to work in some useful 
way for the community, and so earn their living 
by the sweat of their brow. 

Thus one of the fundamental differences 


When millions of men each save a little of their 


Another is a teacher,— | 


Then there are lawyers, | 


| of a manufactory, a railroad, a canal, or anything 
| costly; we could not have anything more than | 
the savage had except for thrift. 
Hence thrift is mainly at the bottom of all | 
improvement. Without it, no railroads, no canals, 
no ships, no telegraphs, no churches, no univer- 
sities, no schools, no newspapers, nothing great 
|or costly could we have. Man must exercise 
thrift and save before he ean produce anything 
material of great value. There was nothing 
built, there was no progress made, as long as 
| man remained a thriftless savage. 
| The civilized man has no clearer duty than 
| from early life to keep steadily in view the 
| necessity of providing for the future of himself 
and of those dependent upon him. There are 
|few rules more salutary than that which has 
been followed by most wise and good men, 
namely, “that expenses should always be less 
than income.” In other words, one should be | 
a civilized man, saving something, and not a 
savage, consuming every day all that which he 
has earned. The great poet Burns in his advice 
to a young man says: 





To catch dame Fortune’s golden simile, 
Assiduous wait upon her ; 

And gather gear by every wile 

| That's justified by honor; 

Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train attendant ; 

But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent. 


That is sound advice as far as it goes, and I hope 

the readers of The Youth’s Companion will 

take it to heart and adopt it. No proud, self- 

respecting youth can ever be happy, or even 

satisfied, who has to be dependent upon others 

for his necessary wants. He who is dependent 

has not reached the full measure of manhood, 
}and can hardly be cagnted among the worthy 

citizens of the republic. 

The safety and progress of our country depend 

| not upon the highly educated men, or the few 

millionaires, or upon the greater number of the | 
extreme poor; but upon the mass of sober, | 
intelligent, industrious and saving workers, who | 
are neither very rich nor very poor. When you | 
look upon the modest homes of the workers, 

which have been paid for out of their savings, | 
you behold the surest foundation upon which can 

be built all those things which tend to elevate our 

race; for, as a rule, you will find that the saving 

man is a temperate man, a good husband and 

father, a peaceful and law-abiding citizen. 


The Abuse of Thrift. 


| nity in which he lives. 


| family. 


Duties of the Rich. 


IS whole duty does not 
end here. It is his 
duty to do something for his 
needy neighbors who are less 
favored than himself. It is 
a his duty to contribute to the 
= : general good of the commu- 
He has been protected 
by its laws ; because he has been protected in his 
various enterprises he has been enabled to make 
money sufficient for his needs and those of his 
All beyond this belongs in justice to 
the protecting power that has fostered him and 
enabled him to win pecuniary success. 

To try to make the world in some way better 
than you found it is to have a noble motive in 
life. Your surplus wealth should contribute to 
the development of your own character, and place 
you in the ranks of nature’s noblemen. 

But more than this, there should go with your 
money much of your care and personal attention, 
for it is one of the easiest things in the world to 
do harm and not good with surplus wealth. 
One has to be very careful indeed how and when 
and where aid is to be given. For the present, 
However, this part of life’s duty need not disturb 





| you. By and by I hope many of you will have 


to study, and feel glad to study, the best mode of 


| doing genuine good with surplus money. To-day’s 


duty for you is to understand how important it 
is, and how clear your duty is, to form the habit 
of thrift; when you begin to earn, always save 
some part of your earnings like a civilized man, 
instead of spending all, like the poor savage. 


TRAVEL fy LAND in,CHINA 


AMule Litter , 





in the south of China for short journeys, is 
a very comfortable vehicle. The elastic 
poles, fastened to the sides and twelve or sixteen 
feet in length, act somewhat as springs, and the 


, | ‘HE sedan-chair, which is commonly used 


| motion is agreeable, except upon a steep hillside; 


there the oscillations given by the steps of the 


| carriers grow emphatic and discomforting. 


N° need the savings be 
7 great. It is surprising 

how little it takes to provide 
for the real necessaries of 
life. A little home paid for, 
and a few thousand dollars— 
a very few —make all the 
These are more easily acquired by 





difference. 


udents, working for an education, and by his | daily earnings, these petty sums combined make | frugal people than you might suppose. 


suasiveness he secured three permits for as 
‘ny different fairs, all within a radius of fifty 


Ss 


an enormous amount, which is called capital, 


about which so much is written. If men con- 


sumed each day or each week all they earned, as 


Great wealth is quite another and a far less 
desirable matter. It is not the aim of thrift, or 
the duty of men, to acquire millions. It is in no 


\t all these we did fairly well. There were | does the savage, of course there could be no respect a virtue to set this before us as an end. 


new or startling experiences; but Whit 
‘!ked,” and the young people rode and paid 
t nickels. At the three fairs, each of three 
* duration, we took four hundred and five 
ars, and paid fifty-four dollars for permits 
‘ sixty-three dollars for other expenses. 
\s there seemed to be no other opening, we 
w the merry-go-round home, laid it up again 
he winter in our old barn, and returned to 
ol. In all we had taken by it six hundred | 
' twenty-two dollars; but there had been | 
'y expenses and repairs, and we had not much | 
‘a hundred dollars each, clear and net. 








capital; that is, no savings laid up for future use. 


The Uses of Capital. 


OW let us see what 


world. We will consider 
what the ship-buiiders do 
when they have to build 
great ships. These enter- 
prising companies offer 
to build an ocean grey- 


| hound for, let us say, two million dollars, to be 


‘ut a hundred dollars went a long way with | paid only when the ship is delivered after satis- 
~ those days, and assisted us materially to | factory trial trips. Before it is completed the 
“! through the winter and continue our studies. company must spend nearly two million dollars. 


his was the season of 1892—the autumn and 





Where and how do the ship-builders get this 


capital does in the | 





Duty to save ends when just enough money has 
been put aside to provide comfortably for those 
dependent upon us. Hoarding millions is avarice, 
not thrift. 

Of course, under our industrial conditions it is 
inevitable that a few, a very few, men, will find 
| money coming to them far beyond their wants. 
| There are men who have millions, and who 
continue to pursue money-making only to collect 

more millions for hoarding. This is, as I have 
said, a very different thing from thrift and the 
making of a modest competence. The accumu- 
lation of millions of dollars is usually the result 
| of enterprise and judgment, and some exceptional | 
ability for organization. It does not come from 
savings in the ordinary sense of that word. Men 
who in old age strive only to increase their 


We came to a town on the day of a fair, and 
our arrival had the appearance of a triumphal 
entry. The people flocked around us, put their 
hands upon the chair or its poles, peered in and 
scanned our faces, hats and clothing, cried out to 
us in many keys, words sometimes of welcome 
and sometimes of contempt. Although no danger 
was involved and no malice intended, we were 
glad at last to take refuge in a friendly house. 

The sedan-chair is often handsomely finished 
within and without. It can be closed to the 
public view, and affords a fine protection from 
sun and rain. It has the right of way over all 
things except official processions, and the carriers 
on a thronged street mark their approach by loud 


| outecries for room, and use little ceremony in 


pushing the unwary or slow out of their way. 
When two chairs going in opposite directions 
meet, it-is a trial of courage, bravado, strength 
and noise, as to which shall turn aside for the 
other. The chair of a bride, or of an official, 
takes a recognized precedence, and such chairs 
are often marked by unusual elegance of color 
or upholstery, or by an extra number of carriers. 

No other mode of travel for short distances in 
China is equal to the chair in comfort and con- 
venience, although one’s sympathy for the car- 
riers mars one’s pleasure at times. 

The Pekin cart deserves a more energetic 
characterization than I can give it. Imagine a 
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two-wheeled vehicle, built like the ox-carts on 
New England farms, although little more than 
half as large and without any seat, surmounted 
by a cover of blue jean, drawn by a mule and 
driven by a hardy Chinaman, the passenger being 
left to dispose himself as well as he can in the 
interior. Then keep in mind the dirt roads in 
China, left to time and chance and the weather 
from year to year, full of ruts and unsuspected 
stones and holes, often more like the bed of a 
brook than a public highway. Pack the cart and 
pad his exposed points as carefully as he may, 
the luckless traveller is at the mercy of his driver 
and the road, and is liable to carry on his person 
for many weeks the impressions of a few hours’ 
travel. 

And yet this is the chief mode of travel in the 
north of China. Seven miles of it sufficed for 
me. A donkey’s back, even my own trusty feet, 
were much to be preferred. 

Donkeys abound in northern China, and are 
much used for moderate distances. They are 
tiny creatures, hardly four feet high, and their 


backs and slender legs seem insufficient to bear | 


more than their own weight, yet they receive 


their burden meekly, and amble at a good pace | 
It is comical to see a man | 
six feet in height and weighing, it may be, two | 


along the dusty roads. 


hundred pounds, astride one of these little beasts, 


and moving soberly along at the pace of four miles | 


an hour. 
The litter is the luxurious mode of travel by 
land, and merits special description. A hundred 


miles or more, all the way from Pekin to Paoting- | 
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and Barby caught up a pillow-case and drew it 


fu, I tried this conveyance, and can testify to its 
conjoined dignity and ease. If you double the 
capacity of the covered sedan-chair and fill it 
with mattress and blankets and other baggage 
for a reclining seat, put 
mules instead of men between 
the poles in front and behind, 
and add a driver to keep the 
mules to their work, you 
have a-Chinese litter. You 
mount the litter before the 
poles are placed on the 
mules’ backs, and you dis- 
mount when the mules are 


unharnessed and the litter ( 
'set down, unless you are / \ 
willing to risk your neck \ \ 
and limbs in a leap from the \ 
side window to the ground ve 
four feet below. - \ 

If the mules keep step and bt re 
do not stumble or trot, all 1Z 
goes well. When they break 


chance pool, one’s reverie is rudely broken, and 
all one’s strength and skill are needed to keep 
right side up and inside the litter. But as the 
sides are open to the breeze and the view, and 
as one may sit up to read, or recline to dream or 
sleep, this mode of travel is next to that by chair 


| for pleasure, and far better for extended journeys, 
| especially if one have agreeable companions to 
share the meals of the day and the luxuries of 
the native inns at night. 











HE Community—three- 
+ fourths of it— was 

quietly munching its 
cheese-straws and buns, when 
Nan burst in with a swirl of 
moist mackintosh and a subdued 
whoop. She was waving a 
pamphlet above her head. 

“Give the password!”’ de- 
manded Barbara Allen, severely. 

**Paris,’’ promptly responded 
Nan. “I’ve found a _ two 
hundred-dollar trip, girls! It’s 
writ in letters of gold on this 
paper. Takes in everything,— 
Hingland, Hireland and Whales, 
—Paris (one week), little tanta- 
lizing squint at the Alps and 
the Passion Play at Ober- 
Ammergau (for a morsel extra), 
and—oh, yes, it takes in—” 

“Us,” drawled Vinnie. 

“Only two hundred—what’s 
two hundred dollars!’’ Rachel cried, scornfully. 

They pushed Nan into a seat and crowded 
about her to look at the bit of paper she spread 
out on the table. The entire Community pored 
over it in absorbed interest. 

“Yes, it’s the best one yet and the cheapest, 
girls !’’ : 

“As if that counted!’ 

“Tt’s the one for us. Put ‘it to vote—all in 
favor —’”’ 

A ye!” 

“The ayes have it—it’s a vote! 
sail ?”’ 

“June 30th. Of course it isn’t a greyhound— 
you can’t expect everything for your money.” 

“Well, it’ll have to do,” sighed Nan. “If 
Barby’d only hear from her uncle in time, we’d 
scoot across !”” 

“* ‘Oh, my prophetic soul, my uncle!’ ”’ groaned 
Barbara. “He is such a long time writing. Is 
the last mail in for to-day ?’’ 

Barby’s uncle was the Community’s pet joke. 
He had lasted long and was still in great favor. 
For a myth, he was certainly a long-lived, thrifty 
old fellow, with a 
tenacious grasp on 
his money. 

“We land at 
Glasgow—have four 
days in London—a 
week in Paris,” 
mumbled Nan, still 
absorbed in the 
pamphlet. “But 
we sha’n’t be able 
to ‘do’ the exposi- 
tion the whole week, 
with our Paris out- 
fits to get!” 

That feeble pleas- 
antry ended the 
joke, and four girls 
sat and gazed wist- 
fully into vacancy. 
Paris and Barby’s uncle were alike remote— 
vagaries of fancy. It was all well enough to play 
at making believe like children, for a while, but 
it wasn’t to be indefinitely kept up. 

The Community dwelt “in chambers,’’ as Nan 


When do we 





EXTINGUISHED. 





“NAN BURST IN.” 





drilled its members to say,— 
up six flights, under the eaves. 
There were three rooms and 
two closets, and the combination 
was called a flat. The house- 
keeping in it was carried on 
coéperatively. By turn the girls 
washed the dishes and swept. 
It was odd that these four home- 
less ones should have drifted 
together into these little rooms 
under the eaves. 

When they thought of it, 
they marveled that it had come 
about; that Rachel and Vinnie, 
journeying to the great city from 
cast and west with the brave 
purpose of earning a living, had 
happened upon Barby and Nan, 
veterans already in the gallant 
fight. 

***Us four and no more’—how 
did we ever do it?”’ was Nan’s 
| way of putting it. And the wonder lasted. 

Rachel’s father had kep@a store in a little New 
England town, and after his death had followed 
that of her mother the girl had found herself 
quite bereft, for the merest pittance survived the 
settlement of the estate. So she had set her 
sad, undaunted face city ward. 

In a Western town one of those tragedies we 
read about over our morning coffee, and pause 
between sips to shudder over, had swept friends 
and home from Vinnie and left her alone in the 
wake of the tornado. The magnetism of the 
great city had drawn her on, too, after the anguish 
of the shock had spent itself a little. 

Barby and Nan were to the city born. They 
had breathed its air always, yet it seemed to 
them they had always had a struggle to secure 
standing-room. Nan had gone away from an 
overcrowded little house, in her first days of 
independence, to make room for the younger 
sisters who were now getting farther out of 
reach, she sometimes thought, wistfully. 

As for Barby—Barby had only her uncle! 

The Community was six years old. Its 
members represented four different modes of 
self-support. It was Rachel who “entertained” 
for a living and was regarded rather enviously 
by the rest. It seemed so easy a thing to do 
nothing all day but wait on an invalid’s whims! 

‘It’s double-barreled luxury to standing behind 
counters,’’ Vinnie sighed. 

“Or tap-tap-tapping on a purple typewriter,” 
chimed in Nan with fervor. 

“Or wrestling with a b c’s,”’ drawled Barbara, 
pathetically. 

Rachel shrugged her slender shoulders, as one 
might who had fathomed the depths of “enter- 
taining” asa trade. ‘“There are downs; it isn’t 
all uppy,” she smiled. “But Miss Margaret is 
a dear, and she pays for all her provokingnesses 
in good coin of the realm.” 

“Should think she might,” scoffed Nan. “She 
| must have stacks of it lying round—on the man- 
| telpieces and on brackets and things.” 
| “Yes,” Rachel rejoined, gravely. “Oh, yes, 

stacks! There are two on each end of the man- 
| telpiece instead of vases, you know. And she 
| uses nice clean fifty-dollar bills for doilies —’’ 
| Extinguish her, somebody !”” shouted Vinnie, 












“YES, IT'S THE 


step, or gallop, or stop to graze, or to drink ata | 








down over Rachel’s head. Her voice went on, 
muffled but unconquered. 
“Villain, unsay it! Say she doesn’t use fifty- 
dollar bills for doilies!’’ 
demanded Barbara, and 
prodded the pillow-case. 

“She doesn’t! she 
doesn’t!” And Rachel’s 
laughing face emerged slow- 

ely. “I made a mistake—it’s 
hundred-dollar bills!” she 
added. 
The Community was in 
crimpers and curling kids, 
just before going to bed. 
Nan said it was the jolliest 
time of the day, and Nan 
knew. The talk drifted back to Paris and the 
exposition. And suddenly Barby threw up her 
hands with a gesture of excitement. 

“It’s come!” she cried. 

“What? Where?” 

“The letter from your uncle?” gasped Nan. 

“No, my inspiration. I’ve been fishing for it 
ever since Nan sprung her new trip on us, and 
now it nibbles! It bites! I’ve caught it!’ 

“Mercy, hold on to it, do!” shrieked Vinnie, 
scurrying her toes under cover. 

But Barbara’s face settled into inspired 
rapture. She refused to descend to frivolities. 

“Listen, every mother’s son — daughter — of 
you! This minute it has come to me how we 
will manage. What is the use of four of us 
losing the chance? No, we will be wiser than 
that—we will draw lots.” 

‘Much learning has made her mad. I wouldn’t 
run the risk that a schoolma’am runs for any- 
thing,” said Nan, in a stage whisper. 

“Yes, that’s what we will do, my dears— 
draw lots,” continued Barby, undisturbed. 
“What could be simpler? Four innocent little 
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BEST ONE YET.” 





bits of paper in a basket and one with a—a horse- 


| shoe on it. The girl who finds the horseshoe is 


in luck. She will sail on the Semiramis June 
30th—‘yoho’ for Paris! The Community will 
chip in, of course—what’s a Community good 
for? And so, don’t you see, one of us will have 


| the chance of her life instead of all of us missing 





|it? If that isn’t common sense, then —’’ she 


sought for a strong climax—‘“‘then I’ll renounce 
my uncle!’’ 

The others faintly cheered. They were still 
somewhat stunned by Barby’s inspiration. 

“But we’d never do it, never!” burst out 
impetuous Nan. “We might draw lots till the 
moon burned out, but the one of us that drew 
the horseshoe wouldn’t go. She’d feel too 
mean.”’ 

“Yes, I know, that would be the trouble; but 
we'd all solemnly promise to abide by the lot. It 
would be exactly the same chance for one of us 
as for another. And we’d all understand—the 
idea, of course we would! What I say is, it’s 
too bad for anything to stand in the way of one 
of us getting the treat, just because there can’t 
be money enough scraped together for the whole 
Community to go. There!’ 

Barbara paused for breath and began fumbling 
nervously with her long, black braids. little, 
lurking smile dawned in her black eyes. 

“T’m getting discouraged about my uncle,’’ 
she added. 

For a space of minutes enough to make what 
seemed like a long silence, nobody vouchsafed 





further remark. All the girlish faces were strained 
with thought. By slow 
degrees the plan of Barbara 
appealed to them all. It 
was the only plan possible, 
at any rate. 

“Well?’’ Barby said, by 
and by. 

“Pretty well, thank you, 
but it has its outs. I’m 
beginning to adopt it, 
though,” Nan rejoined, 
thoughtfully. “Only, girls, 
remember every one of us 
ha8 got to promise solemnly 
to abide by the lot. Every- 
thing hangs on that.’ 

In the end they drew lots and the horseshoe | 
turned up on Rachel’s slip. Then the other | 
girls hurried away to bed, leaving her standing | 
in the moonlight, protesting loudly. A gentle 
cheer rose to hearty lustiness from the outlying 
shadows. 

“Hip, hip, and a tiger for Rachel!” led off 
Nan. 

“But I won't go!” protested Rachel. “As if I | 
would without the rest of you! As if I was a— | 
a—pig!”’ | 

But they reminded her of her promise. They 
reasoned with her and scolded her and over- | 
ruled her, until she went to bed in unwilling | 
acquiescence. But her dreams were medleys of | 
shame and ecstasy. She was at the exposition | 
in a whirl of excitement and wonder, but the | 
people, when she noticed them at all, were) 
pointing their fingers at her in scorn. 

“That’s the girl that drew lots and came over 
here alone,’’ they whispered, audibly. } 

“That’s the meanest girl in the Community— | 
look at her enjoying herself, will you!’’ 

Rachel woke with fresh distaste for her “lot.” | 
She wanted to go to Paris—how she wanted to | 
go! But not in the capacity of a pig! 

The 30th was but ten days off, and the 
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Community was thrown into feverish activity 
at once. Whether there was much to do, or not, 
toward getting Rachel ready, they liked to think 
there was not a moment to be lost. It gave one 
“such a nice, creepy, important feeling,” Nan 
said. 

On one of the intervening days, Rachel gayc 
her invalid “warning.’’ She had been reading 
aloud for a wearisome time and suddenly dropped 
the book into her lap. 

“T am going to Paris next week, Miss Mar 
garet,’’ she said. The invalid’s head turned 
sharply on the pillows. 

“To Paris—to the exposition ?”’ she exclaimed, 
in astonishment. The girl’s guilty aspect added 
to her wonder. 

“Can’t the sentence be commuted to hanging °”’ 
she added, dryly. “You don’t seem delighted 
with the prospect.’’ 

Rachel burst suddenly into tears. 

“Oh, no, I don’t w-want to go!”’ she sobbed 
“It’s so m-mean! I wish we hadn’t drawn 
lots at all!’’ 

Very slowly, as if with pain, the invalid on th: 
couch raised herself on her elbow. Her weary 
eyes looked unwontedly keen and interested. 

“Don’t you think you’d better begin at the 
beginning, my dear?” she said, calmly. “id 
you draw lots to see which one was to—be hung ? 
And it fell to you?” 

“ Yes’m— that is, I mean we drew lots,” 
Rachel said, smiling in spite of herself. “It 
was all Barby’s doings. She thought she was 
inspired. And we all solemnly promised to 
stand by the lot, and now they won’t let me back 
out.” 

“Of course not. Go on.” 

‘“Why, there isn’t any more to it, only next 
week I’m to go on the Semiramis, and it’s 
mean!” 

“T should call it anything but mean, if I under- 
stand it,’’ Miss Margaret said, severely. 


“You don’t understand,” Rachel cried. ‘‘It’s 





“1 AM GOING TO PARIS NEXT WEEK, 
MISS MARGARET.”’ 


magnificent in the girls, but it’s mean—its mean 
—it’s mean—in me. I wish Barby’d never been 
inspired! How shall I feel seeing everything 
and enjoying—but I sha’n’t enjoy it! You 
can’t enjoy things when you feel mean, Miss 
Margaret.” 

“No, you can’t!” the gentle invalid said with 
unexpected emphasis. “Why don’t you all go 
together, then ?’’ 

She was trying the girl. She did not need to 
ask. 

“Oh, because of Barby’s uncle, you know,” 


Rachel laughed. “He hasn’t written yet.” 
“Barby? She’s one of the girls, I suppose. 
Has she ‘great expecta- 
tions ?’”” 


“No, only an uncle, and 
she hasn’t got him! He’s 
just a myth, but we're all 
very fond of him. Barby is 
the pretender in the Com- 
munity. She pretends she’s 
expecting a letter every day 
from her uncle, and when it 
comes she’s going to endow 
the Community. He’s in 
Klondike, you know, digging 
up shovelfuls of gold!” 

One evening at tea-time, 
Barby’s letter came. Vinnie 
brought it up with her and handed it over with- 
out a word. 

“From your uncle?” questioned Nan, lazily, 
over her bread and cheese. 

“Yes, it’s from my uncle!’’ Barbara cried, 
with startling unexpectedness. Her voice mivht, 
or might not, have had triumph in it, but her 
face was quite pale and strange. She wes 
dangling several bills toward them, between ‘er 
thumb and forefinger. The Community gaspe‘. 

“Barbara Allen!” 

‘And you weren’t pretending at all 

“He wasn’t a myth!” 

“Do myths send six hundred dollars in lett rs 
to their nieces ?”? demanded Barby. 

Her fingers trembled and the letter creake’ in 
them, with gentle remonstrance. Her black «es 
shone with excitement. 


Ee 


“Read it, somebody—you, Vinnie!” =e 
cried. 

“My dear niece,’ ”’ read Vinnie, breathle 
“<T enclose a little money, as it occurs to 1° it 


may come in handy iust about now. It’s! ly 
you’re wanting to slip across to the Paris }'*)0- 
sition — girls like to be where there’s the 1st 
going on. You won’t like to go over alone. 50 
I enclose a little extra for some friend or eT 
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that you want to invite. Write me about it 
when you get home. Your aff. Unele.’” 

There was an instant’s perfect silence, while 
the Community drew in a long breath in concert. 

It was Nan who first spoke. 

“Well,—of—all—things!”’ 

“Of all beautiful things!” 

“Of all unheard-of things!” 

The amazement grew during the evening. At 
bedtime it had culminated in the wonder that 
follows miracles. The next day was Rachel’s 
last with Miss Margaret, and she impetuously 
announced her astonishing news. 

“It’s come! It’s come, Miss Margaret!” she 
exclaimed at once. 

“Mercy! what? Not the end of the world?’ 

“No, Barby’s letter—it came last night. And 
we thought all the time he was a myth! We 
never dreamed he was a flesh-and-blood uncle! 
And would send the money! O Miss Mar- 
garet, I want to go to Paris now! We’re all 
going — Barby’s endowed us! Isn’t it simply 
too glorious to believe?” 

She whirled about the big, beautiful room in 
an ecstasy of triumph. Miss Margaret’s tired 
eyes followed her wistfully. 

“T’d get up and dance with you if it weren’t 
too hard work,” she smiled. 

The girl—this whirling, laughing, triumphant 
girl—had grown very dear to the invalid in the 
last year. Miss Margaret had questioned Rachel 
with the keenest interest and drawn out the 
history of the Community, in little daily bits and 
hints. To the lonely, suffering woman whose 
superabundance of wealth could not bring family 
ties or health, the glimpses into the busy, hearty 
life of the four working girls meant much. In 
the intervals of her pain, Miss Margaret lay on 


her couch and watched the girl beside her with | 


the wistfulness of women who have never known | 
the full joy of companionship. 

Miss Margaret had never seen all the members 
of the Community, but she loved each one, 
although Rachel, through whom she had come 
to know them, never guessed it. Miss Margaret 
had had so few to love! 

“Tt will be lonely while they are gone away,” 
she was thinking now. 

In two more days the Semiramis was to sail. 
The Community fairly reveled in excited bustle, 
and no one noticed the mischievous lights and 
puzzled shadows in Barbara’s eyes. She sud- 
denly appeared among them, in the middle of 
the last night, like a slender white wraith. 





declared its pent-up gratitude in its own way. 


and stroked bright head and dark impartially. 
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It was incoherent, but it was a way Miss Mar- | cried, smilingly. 
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“Dear knows, Barby’s uncle is satisfied !”” she | weight of the brute as the body was thrown 


“Don’t embarrass the old gen- 


garet liked. She put out her thin white fingers | tleman too much. There, there, off with you to 
Paris!’ 





OMMY SIMONS was envied by nearly 

all the other boys of Lawesburg, by reason 

of his possession of what they called 
“Tom’s Turningpole,” a duplicate of which was 
not to be obtained. This piece of athletic appa- 
ratus was not the combination of upright posts 
and cross-bar called a turning-pole by boys and 
“horizontal bar’’ by “‘professors”’ of gymnastics, 
but a cow. She wasa red-and-white “line-back’’ 
of the nondescript breeding now practically 
extinct, but common enough in the days when 
Wisconsin towns were few and small, and the 
trees of the big woods very many. The Turn- 
ingpole was well advanced in years, long 
of leg, and provided with a 
pair of horns of unusual 
length and most ferocious 
curve, which quite belied her 
temper, for no other cow 
would endure such liberties 
as all the boys took with the 
Turningpole. She made no 
objection to being milked by 
| a boy sitting at her left side, 
or by boys anxious to “get 
through and go in swim- 
ming,” who milked her from 
both sides at once. Tommy 
often used her long horns as 
handles, lifted his bare feet 
on the Turningpole’s face, 
walked to a secure position 
on her neck, and rode 
triumphantly to school. He 
found her tail to be an almost 
equally convenient handle for 
climbing to a seat on her 





“Wakeup! Everybody, wake up!’’ she cried, | 
dramatically. 

“Gracious, is the house afire?’’ mumbled poor | 
Nan, sleepily. 

“No, it isn’t that—it’s my uncle —’’ 

“Then for pity’s sake put him out and let me 
go to sleep !”” 

“We never knew you really had one, Barby!” 
murmured Vinnie, with drowsy reproach. 

“Well, neither did I—girls, will you wake up ? 
I haven’t any uncle, do you hear?—north, east, 
south or west. I never did have and never shall 
have. All my father’s brothers were sisters and 
my mother was the only child,—there isn’t any 
such person,—so, there!’’ 

The Community was wide awake. Three 
astonished, incredulous faces were clearly de- 
fined in the pale moonlight. 

“But the letter, Barby ?’’ 

“The—the money ?” 

“You know as much about them as I do. I 
don’t know—one—thing. They nearly took my 
breath clean away! I’ve just let the play go on 
till now for a lark.” 

“And there isn’t any uncle at all? Not a 
crumb of one?”’ muttered Vinnie, stupidly. } 

“But somebody wrote that letter. And the 
money — somebody sent that,” cried Rachel, 
wildly. “It’s good coin of the realm —” She 
stopped, with a little gasp. She was reminded— 


back, where he sometimes 
stood on his feet and some- 
times on his head. The Turningpole 
would let other boys go through the 
same performances with her. 

Many of the other boys tried to train 
their own cows to like docility of 
behavior. Jimmie Bachman was 
making the best progress, when his 
father interfered with a long lecture 
and a short piece of harness. The cow 
Jimmie had endeavored to educate 
was a young Jersey, the finest in all 


turned loose to find a living for themselves, and 


the edge of the town. 
went into the woods, and the rest followed. 


ground when released. 





in a flash she remembered a look on Miss 





“WITH RACHEL IN THE LEAD.” 


Margaret’s face when she was whirling past her 
in her triumphal dance. She had not seen it 
then, apparently, but she saw it now. It was 
clear, distinct, and she could translate it. 

“Wait— hush!” she cried, and it sounded 
almost as if she were sobbing. “I know all 
about it —girls, I tell you it was my Miss 
Margaret! I know it was!’ 

And she tried to recall all that had happened 
and been said in the invalid’s quiet room. At 
the end of her story no one doubted. 

“She’s Barby’s uncle,” the Community agreed, 
unanimously, 

And so it was that the next day a card was 
bre rught into Miss Margaret’s room, at un early 
a in the morning. “The Community,’ Miss 
Margaret read aloud and laughed softly. Her 
Sweet white face was tinged with a soft red. 

“Show the Community in, Mary,”’ she said. 


They filed in with Rachel in the lead. She | 


began a decorous speech, but it got no further 
than the exordium. The Community could 
not wait for it, but pressing toward the couch, 


cow ever went into the woods alone. 

All around Lawesburg were woods. To the 
east, across the river, thirty miles to Lake Mich- 
igan, the forest was unbroken except by a hamlet 
known as the Dutch Settlement, where a dozen 
sturdy Hollanders were hewing out farms. To 





















“* AGAIN THE BEAR TURNED, TO FIND THE CIRCLE OF 


HORNS SHRUNK TO HALF ITS FORMER SIZE.’’ 


| 
| 


she went into the woods with them; if they had | the earth. 
gone into the woods she waited all day for their | called “B-a-a” ; thecow, still struggling to extend 
return and came home with them at night. No her front legs, called “B-r-r.” 


| them. 


the north, there was no break till the shores of | 


Lake Superior were reached. Along the edges 
of the forest the cattle ranged in search of food. 
It had been a hard winter. Spring came late, 
vegetation was backward and cow-feed grew 
scarce in Lawesburg barns. When at last the 
brown earth turned green as the grass came up, 
all the cows were gaunt, and even Squire Bach- 
man’s pet Jersey was turned out with the rest to 
browse inthe woods. At night the herd returned, 
but the Jersey was missing. The squire was 


| anxious, and offered a dollar to the boy who | 


should find his cow and bring her home. 

| Tommy Simons, Jimmie Bachman and two 
other boys went cow-hunting the nextday. They 
knew the habits of the cattle, and they visited the 
| favorite feeding-grounds, but failed to find the 
| Jersey. So they went farther down the river, 
| keeping reasonably near the stream to avoid 


| danger of getting lost, and they came at last to| 


an open space a dozen rods across, shelving 


| gently to the water. At the side of the clearing | 


| was the trunk of a fallen tree, half hidden by a 
| dense growth of hazel brush and blackberry 
| bushes just putting out leaves. 

“Say, Tom,” said Jimmie, ““what makes it so 
| still?” 


the region roundabout, and her owner’s pride. | All the multifarious noises of the big woods 

The Turningpole led the herd. Lawesburg seemed to have ceased; the faint ripple of the 
cows, from the disappearance of snow in the | water and the sullen roar of the distant rapids 
spring till its reappearance in the fall, were | only accentuated the silence. 


Then at the same instant each of the four boys 


At the same time, amid the hazel brush and 


If a lazy boy kept his cow at home an hour | tangled blackberry bushes, a calf but a few hours 
later than usual, she ran bellowing to the herding | old rose on wabbly legs, and beside the calf the 
If the others were there, | lost Jersey cow was lifting her hindquarters from 


The calf, not yet fully balanced, 


The four boys had often heard calves bleat 
and cows bellow, but these calls were new to 


came home night and morning to be milked. | chose a small tree and climbed with speed, for | 
When freed from their stalls in the morning, | Across the open space, coming from the mysterious | 
they moved deliberately toward the river till the | somewhere of the big woods, slouched a well- 
whole herd had gathered in a small clearing at | grown black bear, with the leathery, deceptive 
Then the Turningpole | step that looks so slow and is so fast. 


The normal call of a very young calf is a | 


plaintive sound lasting about a second and a half, | 
sliding down and ending a half tone lower than | 


the key-note; a bawl of a cow lasts fully three 
seconds, sliding up half a tone, then down, ending 
a full tone lower than the key; in both calls the 
volume of sound increases as the pitch rises, and 
decreases as the tone is lowered. The calls the 
boys heard now were hardly half so long as those 
with which they were familiar, short and with no 
change in loudness or pitch. They were calls of 
alarm and appeal. The calf bleated but once. 
Whether the cow repeated her call or not, the 
boys could not tell, because the b-r-r of another 
cow mingled instantly with it, and a red-and- 
white streak flashed through the hazel brush and 
blackberry bushes and over the fallen log. The 
Turningpole, leader of the Lawesburg herd, had 
rushed to prove her right to her leadership. 

She did not come in an awkward, cowlike 
fashion, but she sprang over the log like a deer, 
with her forelegs neatly folded under her, gather- 
ing herself in the air and striking with all four 
feet close together, in front of the bear and hardly 
six feet away. 

The bear, half rising on his hind quarters, 
lurched backward to avoid the expected charge 
and struck, right paw and left, at the head of the 
advancing cow. The first blow was started as 
an awkward girl strikes, with the palm flat and 


| the elbow flexed ; but it ended like the blow of a 


Tommy made no answer, and the boys stopped | 


to look around. In truth it did seem very still. 


pugilist, with the arm straight and parallel with 
the shoulder-bone, supplemented by the whole 


forward by the thrust of the hind legs. 

The cow crouched and ducked her head, and 
the blow fell short; lightning-like the second 
blow followed, just touching the cow’s jaw as 
she sheered to one side, ran past the bear and 
continued to circle round him. 

From every side, from far and near, the boys 
heard that short, deep b-r-r, and saw, through 
the brush and between the trees, the forms of 
cattle rushing toward the place. 

“Look! Look!” cried Tommy. “There comes 
the Dutch Settlement herd.” And turning their 
faces toward the river, the boys saw the cattle 
coming at a gallop, plunge into the water and 
start to swim across the wide stream. 

The bear had already 
reached the conclusion that 
somewhere else, anywhere 
else, was a safer place. He 
shambled past the calf toward 
the trees beyond; saw rush- 
ing forms and glaring 
eyes among the trees; ran 
back across the open space 
only to be confronted by other 
zattle, snorting, pawing and 
digging up the earth with 
their horns. Three or four 
times he ran back and forth, 
finding no way out of the 
circle of lowered horns. 
Then he turned toward the 
water and met the Dutch 
Settlement herd. 

There were nine of them, 
led by a giant ox reduced by 
the long winter’s heavy labor 
to a mere mountain of skin 
and bone and horns. His 
lank sides heaved and his 
protruding eyes rolled. Every 
joint of that heroic old wreck 
trembled as he lumbered up 
the slope to kill if he could, 
to die if he must, in order to 
secure the safety of the herd. 

Again the bear turned, to 
find the circle of horns 
shrunk to half its former 
size, the cattle crowded close, 
their horns rattling, their 
grunting b-r-r-r mingling in 
a hoarse roar like one vast 
growl. 

All the cattle had come out from 

among the trees, passing the Jersey 

and the calf, which were ieft outside of the 

circle, and every cow and the mountainous 

old ox had a place in that circle. That 

is, every cow but the Turningpole. She 

stayed outside of the circle, rushing round 

and round, sometimes galloping, sometimes 

trotting with her head high in the air, her 

eyes black spots in great circles of white 

and rolling horribly, her mouth wide open 

and slavering. Round and round and back 

and forth she rushed, her breath coming in great 

irregular puffs and gasps. The frightened boys 
thought she had gone mad. 

Steadily the circle round the bear grew smaller, 
the black beast rushing from side to side, contin- 
ually turning round to guard against attack from 
the rear. At length he rose on his haunches, 
and with a hoarse growl struck at the line of 
horns in front of him. The line shrank back, 
but advanced on the opposite side till the horns 
of the nearest cow touched the bear’s body. 

Again he turned, and as he turned a deeper, 
hoarser b-r-r came from the throat of the Turn- 
ingpole, as she raged round the outside of the 
circle. The line opened, there was an instant of 
strange and shocking silence as a flash of red and 
white came through the break in the circle of 
cattle. The bear swung round to meet the charge 
he knew was coming, but he was too late. The 
Turningpole’s right horn caught him under the 
right arm and seemed to go clear through him as 
the cow’s hindquarters went up in the air. She 
turned fairly over, and then seemed to creep out 
from under a confused mass of heaving bodies, 
striking hoofs and rattling horns as the gaunt old 
ox and every cow dug his or her best horn into 
the body of the bear. 

They drove their horns into the unresisting 
carcass and pawed it with their front feet; they 
jumped up in the air and came down stiff-legged 
upon it, till earth and grass and dead leaves and 
the bear’s body were shockingly merged together. 
Some ran bawling into the woods, returning soon 
again to assail the dead bear with hoofs and horns. 

In time they became more quiet, standing 
puffing, ahd with straddling legs, bawling occa- 
sionally and shaking their he’ As evenir 
approached, they started for h in a compa 
group, with the Jersey cow and calf in the 
center and the Turningpole in the lead. 

Behind the cattle, at a respectful distance, 
came four small boys who talked in whispers 
and showed no shame because they started at 
every moving leaf. They had learned why cows 
did not go into the woods alone, and why they 
show so little fear when many go together. 

But neither Tom Simons nor any other boy 
ever again “did tricks’ with that line-back 
cow for a turning-pole. Although she seemed as 
gentle as ever, they now knew that she was 
formidable, and instinctively shrank from treating 
such a heroine with the old familiarity, 
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Current Topics. 


War is from time to time the required work 
of our country. She does it reluctantly but 
thoroughly, and is always glad to resume her 
elective course of peace. 

The report of an Old Home Week celebra- 
tion in Maine mentioned particularly the cordial 
cooperation of citizens born in Canada. With 
them naturalization evidently means identification 
with the country’s interests, as well as oppor- 
tunity to share in the nation’s prosperity. Such 
persons are Americans in deed and truth. As 
time goes on, they will properly claim ownership 


in the past of their adopted land, just as the | 


present and the future belong in due measure to 
them. 


The House of Representatives to be 


elected in November will doubtless be the last | 


one chosen under the present apportionment of 
members to the various states. When the census 
returns are fully made up, Congress will decide 
how many representatives shall be aliotted to 
each state, and then the states will be divided 
by their legislatures into districts. Whatever 
changes the new apportionment makes in the 
states as such, it seems certain that the large 
cities will gain something at the expense of the 
rural districts. 


A custom which is in vogue in Denmark is 
so graceful and so charitably conceived that it 
might well be introduced as a supplement to the 
“Fresh Air Fund” work inthis country. During 


the summer, parents who live in the city make a | 


temporary exchange of children with parents 
whose homes areinthe country. By this plan ten 
thousand children who live in Copenhagen this 
year had a chance to romp about the farms, and 
an equal number of little rustics saw the sights 
of the city. This is one of those rare bargains 
by which both parties profit. 

In a Philadelphia livery stable hangs 
this curious notice: ““No man shall use profane 
language in the hearing of these horses.”” Many 
who see it regard it as a joke, but the proprietor 
of the stable says it is meant seriously and is 
enforced. His explanation is that his stalls 
contain the high-bred horses of many wealthy 
patrons; that horses of that sort are nearly 
always sensitive and nervous, and that loud, 
harsh conversation irritates and excites them. 
The explanation involves only one kind of 
profanity, it is true, but that is the most offensive 
kind. 


Life insurance men say that within ten 
years the grip has come into the front rank of 
causes of mortality. One American company 
had twenty-two deaths from it in 1890. In 1892, 


it had one hundred and thirty-three, and in every | 


year since from twenty to forty deaths have been 
reported. The medical examiners add that the 
figures understate the fact, since many deaths 
ascribed to pneumonia, for instance, are really 
caused by this vicious influenza, which seems not 


only to strike at one’s weakest point, but perma- | 


nently to enfeeble the whole system. Probably 
the peculiar depression induced by the disease 
helps to swell the mortality list. 

English post-office clerks must here- 
after address all male correspondents as 
“Esquire,” unless they “‘are evidently laborers, 
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distinguished them at home, they will bring | has done something to relieve the congestion of 
strength, not weakness, to the land which offers | cities, but it has by no means overcome the ten- 
them asylum. | dency of the population to flow from the country 
to the cities. 

Western towns used to fight tooth and| After all, the truest estimate of a city is not 
nail to bring the railroad to their boundaries. | obtained by a mere count of heads. The quality 
Now, it seems, some of them have decided that | of its inhabitants is of more consequence than 
Mohammed had better go to the mountain if the | their numbers. The cities most desirable to live 
mountain refuses to come to him. Six towns in | in are those which have the best streets, the best 

| South Dakota, having tried in vain to induce a police, the best libraries and public institutions, 


railroad company to change its route, have moved 
bodily from their old position to new sites along 
the line. Houses and business structures were 
| all put on wheels and drawn by teams of twenty, 
thirty and in some cases forty horses, to their 
new locations. In one instance a four-story 
frame building, forty feet by sixty, was moved a 
distance of eleven miles. The new plan robs 
life of an interesting class of literature, but what 
it lacks in that direction is made up in picturesque 
incident. 


——— O——— 


TRIFLES. 


| Small things build up eternity, 
And blazon the ways for a destiny 
} Philadelplia Times. 


tO 


The United States in China. 


HE rescue of the foreigners at Pekin closes 
i one chapter in the history of the crisis in 

China, and makes it timely to review the 
course followed by the United States. 

The United States was the first of the govern- 
ments affected to make its policy known. It 
notified the other governments that it would 
act with them to restore order, to protect its 
citizens and to maintain its treaty rights; but 
that the end which it had in view was the estab- 
lishment of peace and the preservation of the 
integrity of the Chinese government. It an- 
nounced that it was opposed to the partition of 
China. This declaration helped to relieve the 
international jealousies which were already man- 
ifesting themselves, and to bring the powers 
together for effective action. 

It was not clear at the time whether the 
attacks upon foreigners were the work of mobs 
or were inspired by the government. The 
American policy was adapted to either contin- 
gency. If there was a government at Pekin 
| which was able and willing to protect foreigners, 
it had only to exert its power to prove its good 
faith. If the government were itself implicated 
in the disturbances, it would be convicted of 
complicity by its failure to comply with the 
demand of the United States that it codperate 
with the relieving army. 

When the Chinese government tried to secure 


a cessation of hostilities by a parley about peace, | 


the United States refused to negotiate so long as 
the American minister at Pekin was unable to 
communicate freely with his government. It 
informed Earl Li that it was ready to act in the 
interest of peace, but not until the attacks on the 
legations had ceased, the foreign ministers had 
been put in free communication with their gov- 
ernments, and order had been restored. These 
| conditions it demanded, not as favors but as 


rights. So the relieving army pushed on, and no | 


attention was paid to the offer to furnish the 
ministers a Chinese escort to Tientsin. 
One important result of the American policy 


| and the finest civic spirit. 
<-> 


AMERICA’S CITIZEN. 


Who dedicates his manhood at thy shrine, 
Wherever born, is born a son of thine. 
Henry Van Dyke. 
—_ eee 


Troubled Italy. 


| |} TALY has now one of the youngest sovereigns 
| and one of the oldest prime ministers in 
Europe. Victor Emmanuel ITI. is not yet 
thirty-one and Signor Cavaliere Giuseppe Sar- 
acco, the head of the cabinet, is eighty-two. 
The young king and his venerable counsellor 
| face a situation which calls for the courage of 
youth and the wisdom of age. For several years 
| the forces of discontent have been increasing in 
numbers and activity. Partnership in the Triple 
| Alliance has imposed heavy burdens upon Italy. 
| Taxation has been onerous; food has been high. 
| Two years ago, there were dangerous riots 
which required the use of troops to suppress. 
The government has tried to restrict the rights of 
| public assembly, at first by legislation, and then 
| by royal decree. It has tried to prevent parlia- 
| mentary obstruction by giving the President of the 
| Deputies arbitrary powers of suspension. But, 
as often happens, these measures have only 
intensified the evils which they were meant to 
check. 

In the parliament which was in session last 
spring, all business was blocked by violent 
demonstrations similar to those which have 
paralyzed the Austrian Reichsrath. Deputies 
howled, sang, played on musical instruments and 
beat their desks for hours to prevent motions 
from being put, and the government gave up the 
useless struggle and ordered elections for a new 
parliament. 

The elections took place in June. They gave 
the government a majority in the Chamber 
of Deputies; but they also showed that the 
government was in a minority on the popular 
| vote. The various opposition candidates polled, 
| altogether, nearly one hundred and fifty thousand 

more votes than the ministerial candidates. The 
| Republicans and Radicals gained heavily, and the 
| Socialists gained most of all. 

| Neither the new parliament nor the new 
| cabinet appointed to represent the government in 
its deliberations has yet developed its policy. 
| The coronation speech of King Victor Emmanuel 
| indicated strength of character. But whatever 
| policy he may decide upon, great difficulties 
|await him; and he has not yet won the wide 
| popularity among his people which contributed 
so much to King Humbert’s success. 
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The Common Schools. 
O parents and children alike, the month of 


has been to hold the powers back from a declara- | September is associated with the opening 
tion of war. If war had been declared upon of school. Hundreds of thousands of 
China, the viceroys of great provinces, now | small boys and girls are just beginning the 
friendly or neutral, would have arrayed them- | momentous process of education, and hundreds 
selves against the powers, and the troubles would | of thousands of others of larger growth are 
have extended over the empire. | resuming the work they dropped in the early 
| The United States could not see its treaty | summer. 

| Tights violated, its citizens killed and its minister | How far the modern method justifies the word 
in peril of his life, without interfering. If there | education, how successfully it draws out the 
| was no government in China to prevent such | moral and intellectual powers of the pupil, is 
| crimes, force must be applied from without. | always a fruitful subject of discussion. As 


personal servants or tradesmen.” So rules the) This is what the United States and the other 
Marquis of Londonderry, postmaster-general. | powers have done; but the frank unselfishness 
His order tends to widen the application of the | of the declared American policy has disarmed 
title, which has been held to belong to the eldest the suspicions of the Chinese and has gained the 
sons of certain noblemen, officers of the courts | respect of other powers. The United States has 
and the queen’s household, barristers, justices, | now a free hand, under this policy, in dealing 


evidence of the tendency of expert opinio=., two 
events of the summer are worth noting. 

One is the consideration by the National 
Teachers’ Association of the courses of study 
in the lower and intermediate grade schools; the 
other is the report on the same subject made by 


sheriffs and ex-officers of the army and navy. 
In the United States the title is, perhaps, most 
properly given to attorneys: in practice, it is 
used as indiscriminately as the overworked 
“Honorable.’’ But if one uniformly addressed 
Americans as “Mr.” and Englishmen as “Esq.” 
the Englishman could not be offended, and the 
American would have no right to be. 


The severity of Russia toward Finland 
is resulting in a large increase of the population of 
the United States, and an increase of industrious, 
law-abiding citizens. 
wrested Finland from Sweden, he promised his 


When Alexander I. | 


| with such emergencies as may arise. 
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City and Country Population. 


HE population of some of the large cities 
yi of the country, as ascertained by the census, 

has been published. In some cases the 
people of those cities have been disappointed to 
find that the increase was less than they had 
supposed. They have relied upon the old method 
of estimating a city’s population by multiplying 
the number of names in the directory by two and 
‘a half. 


new subjects certain rights which they have; The rule served fairly well in the days when 
enjoyed ever since. The present tsar, however, | most of the people who did business in a city 
has broken this pledge, and by placing Russian lived within its limits; but now that large | 
officers in command of the Finnish army, substi-| numbers of them live in suburban or country 
tuting the study of the Russian language in the | towns, and pour into the city by train and trolley 
schools, abolishing the Finnish flag and by other | in the morning hours and pour out of it at night, 
oppressive acts he has broken the national pride | the former basis of estimate is worthless. 

of a noble and patriotic people. In their sorrow} Some premature calculators are applying the 
the Finns are turning to America. Last year! average ratio of increase in the cities thus far 
fifteen thousand emigrated, This year one | reported to the entire population of the country. 
steamship line alone has made contracts to bring | The estimates of population thus obtained are 
fifty-five thousand to this country. Unlike most | flattering to national pride, but they are not to be | 
immigrants, these people seek the country rather | taken seriously. The ratio of growth in the| 
than the city, for they are nearly all farmers. | cities is far in excess of that in the country at 
If they display here the qualities which have! large. The extension of the electric-car service 


a committee of representative citizens of Chicago. 

It is significant that both these bodies agree in 
certain essential points, namely, that too many 
studies are crowded into the lower schools; that 
too many text-books are required; and that too 
many of the pupils leave school with a smattering 
| of many things rather than with the well-trained 
mind which would enable them completely to 
master one. 

The report of the Chicago committee 1s partic- 
ularly interesting. It declares that the average 
child cannot meet the present exacting require- 
ments of the elementary schools without over- 
working, and that the pupils who finish the 





| course are, as a rule, deficient in knowledge of 


English, since they are able neither to write nor 
to speak the language correctly. 

As a remedy it advises that the amount of 
work be materially reduced ; that algebra and all 
foreign languages be reserved for the more 
advanced grades, and that the time gained be 
given to arithmetic, history, geography and 
English. 

These criticisms apply, of course, more dis- 
tinetly to city schools than to those of the 
country, yet none are entirely free from the 
suspicion of sacrificing a solid educational foun- 
dation to an ornate and imposing superstructure. 

If the charges are true, the sooner the courses 
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are modified the better. Boys who cannot write 
a good business letter, and girls who are ignorant 
of grammar, may speak as many tongues as the 
builders of the Tower of Babel, but they wi! 
still be handicapped in business. 


——_—_—+oe—____ 


New Things in Journalism. 


- O cultivate a just and proper spirit in 
7 business and other relations, and t 
secure harmonious action in matters o| 
common interest,” the publishers of the dail; 
papers in Worcester, Massachusetts, have forme 
an association. Henceforward they will exchange 
information and suggestions, and stand ready to 
render mutual protection and assistance, 

The Worcester combination is suggestive rathe: 
| of business than of pleasure; but two Canadiai 
| editors recently perfected an alliance that strikes 

the note of joy all the way through. Each of 

| them edits a Methodist weekly newspaper ; thi 
| one published in Nova Scotia, the other in 
| Ontario. During July and August the Halifa, 
man went to Toronto, and the Toronto man {.: 
Halifax. Each took the place of the other, an 
did his work. 

Probably the average newspaper man would 
sooner form an alliance with his rival than trust 
his best friend to edit his paper. The “Sheldon 
edition” of the Topeka Capital was profitable, 
but the experiment has not been repeated. 
Nevertheless, there is something to be said in 
favor of the new fashion of exchanging editorial 
| pulpits. It must tend to lift a man out of his 
| ruts, to increase his knowledge and to broaden 
|his sympathies. Moreover, it is not beyond 
the bounds of possibility that the readers of the 
newspapers would profit by the exchange— just 
as it is sometimes a relief to hear a strange 
minister, no matter how acceptable one’s own 
pastor may be. 

Whatever may be thought of the system, it is 
surely a vast improvement upon that which led 
the great editors of former times to vituperate 
one another and to fling about accusations of ail 
' the crimes in the calendar. The practice has 

not yet gone wholly out of fashion. Perhaps 
| experience with a better way may do something 
| to abolish it. 


} 
| ; 
Poisoned at the Foundation. 

| an thirty years ago there stood, on the 








ee - 


} most splendid avenue of Newport, a palace 


| built by one of the richest men in New York. 
| It was said to be a copy of the Palazzo Doria in 


| Venice. Nothing which wealth or taste could 
| command had been spared to add to its beauty. 
| There was a Moorish room, a Chinese room, a 


gallery of pictures of the most famous of modern 
masters. It was a luxurious, beautiful home. 

The owner took possession of it in May, and in 
July his only son died of a low, lingering fever. 
During the seven succeeding years the house was 
occupied by different tenants, but ill health or 
death visited each. It was found at last, after 
repeated fruitless examinations, that an old drain 
existed under the foundations of the house, and 
that unseen it had been pouring death into the 
beautiful dwelling all these years. The walls 
were so impregnated with poison that the house, 
after remaining without a tenant for some time, 
was razed to the ground. 

The lives of some men are like this dwelling. 
They have every fortunate circumstance which 
good birth, influence, wealth or education can 
give to make them strong and noble and helpful 
to other men; yet some foul trait, inherited o 
acquired, breathes poison and death through the 
whole life. 

There is a marble bust of the boy, Nero, in the 
gallery of the Uffizi palace which shows him to 
have been “that noble child” of whom history tells 
us, affectionate, gay and kind; but the sensual lip 
hints of deadly poison already at work within, 
and it foretold the monster of history. 

Ivan of Russia was gentle and winning as a lad, 
but the black, malignant drop was in his blood 
which in middle age tainted his whole nature. 

Physicians sometimes examine the blood of 
their patients and detect disease by the revela- 
tions of the microscope. Every one who is begin- 
ning his work in the world should search his heart 
if perchance there may be in it a poisoned «drop 
which may corrupt and ruin his life. 
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A Brave Imagination. 


CRIPPLED boy looked up with bright eyes 
A as the surgeon and the hospital nurse, fol- 
t lowed by a group of young medical students, 
approached his bed. He knew what they were 
going to do. His weak, wasted, twisted leg was 
held rigid by a plaster cast. He saw the bow! of 
new plaster and the big basin and the sponse 
which the nurse was placing near the bed, and I 
saw the fresh bandages and the surgeon's glitter 
ing scissors and needles. His lips closed tightly 
for a moment. 2 

“You're goin’ to change my leg again, doctor’ 
he piped in a thin voice. 

“No; not your leg, my boy,” said the surgeo!. 
cheerily, “only the plaster ; for we’re going to save 
your leg, you know. We won’t hurt you much, 5° 
be brave, now. It will soon be over.” 

“All right, doctor; go ahead,” said the boy. 
The lady who was visiting the hospital reached 
| out and took his hand in hers. 
| “Is the operation very painful?” she whispered 
to the nurse. The nurse nodded. 

The surgeon ran a sharp knife through the 
and peeled off the plaster in great flakes. 
yellowed, tightly-clinging linen was rel 
The pitifully thin leg was sponged and fresh band- 
ages were drawn around it, the surgeon all the 


east. 
The 
yoved 
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time keeping up a flow of kindly, encouraging 
vords. The little sufferer did not stir or wince 
onee during the operation, but he gazed fixedly at 
‘he ceiling and made a continual, curious, buzzing 
,oise with his mouth. 

After the surgeon and his attendants had left 
the bedside the lady visitor said to the boy: “How 
could you bear it so bravely? It must have hurt 
you dreadfully!” 

“Well, yes’m, it did hurt,” he replied; “but I 
‘ust made believe that a bee was stinging me. 
Rees don’t hurt very much, you know. And I 
kept buzzin’ because I was afraid I’d forget about 
its being a bee.” 

The woman who held the little patient’s hand 
was Lady Henry Somerset. Much of her time and 
money are devoted to the noble work of relieving 
the sufferings of poor children in the hospitals 
and slums, and this story is one she particularly 
likes to tell, because it was the patience and 
courageous cheerfulness of this little cripple which 
first interested her in the work. 


* 
* 





JACK’S LETTERS. 


A capital story of the Civil War, capable of wide 
modern application, recently appeared in the 
Washington correspondence of the New York 
Vribune. 

It concerns a lively, energetic young fellow who 
went out as a lieutenant, served through the whole 
four years and came back a colonel. He was a 
dutiful son, and wrote to his mother whenever 
there was opportunity. Quite naturally, for he 
was little more than a boy and immature, he 
committed himself to the nonsense and tittle-tattle 
of the period. 

His first letters were full of impatience and crit- 
icism. Nothing was going right with the army or 
the eause. It was not difficult for him to explain 
why. The men at the head of affairs were wholly 
incompetent. Mr. Lincoln was a buffoon, General 


Grant’s personal habits were deplorable, the odds | 


in camp were two to one that General Sherman 


was crazy, while the high-handed tyranny of Mr. | 


Stanton called for a court martial and a firing 
squad. 


Jack’s father read these letters with much | 


amusement. “Ifthe boy is spared,” he would say 
after finishing one of them, “he will change his 
key.” Itwasatrue prophecy. After a little, Jack 
did change his key. Without referring to his 
earlier opinions, he had new views of men and 
affairs to express as the time passed, and toward 
the end he became the most enthusiastic eulogist 
of the very men whom at the start he had covered 
with disapproval and displeasure. 

One evening, after his return home at the close 
of hostilities, his mother said to him: “I’ve kept 
all your letters, Jack. Would you like to look 
them over?” He jumped atthe chance, and when 
they were produced began at the beginning and 
went through the parcel. His mingled mortifica- 


tion and amusement at the sentiments in the | 


We knew each other when we were boys and girls. | 


| We played marbles together under the shadow 


of the old church, and now to receive this warm 
welcome from old friends—what can I say? 
Simply that I can never forget the people of 
Hartford.” — 

There was an awkward silence, and a man in 
the front row called out, “This is New Haven, 
Mr. Florence.” 

“TI mean New Haven, of course,” said Mr. 
Florence, gravely. 


IN THE FORBIDDEN CITY. 


It is not very well known, we believe, that the 
Empress Tszu-Hszi once granted an audience to 
the wives of the foreign ministers resident at 
Pekin. It was the first and only audience of the 
kind ever granted by the supreme power in China. 
Recent events give additional interest to the 
following account, written by one of the ladies 
thus honored, for the New York Tribune: 

We, the ladies who represented the legations of 
America, England, Germany, France, Russia, 

| Holland and Japan, assembled at the British 
legation on Tuesday forenoon, and started from 





there in our own chairs, the streets being guarded | 


by the imperial troops. At the gates of the 
Forbidden City the party were met by members 
of the Tsung-li-Yamen, and various other high 
officials. 

We were graciously received in the reception- 
hall by Princess Ching, attended by other members 
of the imperial family, and were offered the 
ceremonial cup of tea. Thence we were con- 


ducted straight to the presence of the empress | 


dowager, and much to our surprise, into that of 
the emperor, also. 

Lady Macdonald, who took precedence, read a 
graceful little congratiasery address in English 
to her majesty, on her birth 
empress responded in an address equally felici- 
tous, and we then advanced to the dais. In 
acknowledgment of the sweeping courtesies we 
made before them, both the emperor and empress 
shook us warmly by the hands, the empress 
slipping — our fingers exquisite rings set with 
on pearls. 
| Princess Ching, and while we were seated the 
empress came in, quite informally, chatted with 
us in the frankest and most amiable manner, and 
introduced the emperor’s wife. After luncheon 
| we were entertained with some elaborate theat- 
ricals, then served with the ubiquitous tea and 
sweets, the empress coming in to bid us farewell, 
| and to express her pleasure and satisfaction at 
| our visit, and as a mark of special favor she took 
a sip of tea from each of our cups, and kissed us 
upon the cheek. Before leaving we were pre- 
sented with rolls of valuable silk, a set of inlaid 
combs, a painting done on silk by her majesty’s 
own hand, and several other gifts. 


day, to which the | 


e were then entertained at luncheon by the | 


The whole affair was a great success. There | 


was nothing perfunctory about it, the pleasure 
|the empress expressed at being privileged to 
entertain us was real, and she made a most 
| excellent impression. I have never seen her 
| equal for tact and complaisance. 


A MISUNDERSTANDING. 
Mr. G. W. Steevens, in his book, ‘In India,” says 


earlier ones he could not conceal. He alternately | that the first sight of that country is amazing and 
stupefying, because everything is so noticeable | 


blushed and laughed at his easy and supreme self- 
assertion in disposing of his superiors solely on 
the strength of camp gossip and his own ignorance, 
and when he got through he said: 

“What will you take for these, mother?” 

“I couldn’t be induced to part with them,” was 
her teasing reply. 

“But,” he insisted, “I really don’t want such 
productions with my name signed to them to be 
in existence.” 

Finally, after Jack had owned up that at the 
start he had felt able to run the whole govern- 
mental machine, but found toward the close that 
the office of colonel quite taxed his powers, his 
earlier letters were separated from the others and 
handed over to him. One by one he laid them on 
the live coals in the fireplace and held them down 
with a poker while they turned to ashes. 

“Had you remembered their nature ?” his mother 
inquired. 

“No, mother,” Jack replied. “I think I should 
have denied ever expressing such opinions if my 
signature and general handwriting had not con- | 
fronted me.” 

= —e = 


THE POWER OF GOLD RINGLETS. 


A contributor to Short Stories says that Charles 
Dickens “greatly objected to extravagant expres- 
sions,” and cites an anecdote which completely 
disproves her statement, for it may be readily 
seen that Dickens, to use Emerson’s quaint 
expression, whistled as loudly as anybody when 
the right pucker came. 

At one time, when a friend of the contributor 
Was staying in the house with the great novelist, 
a discussion arose about Byron. Dickens took 
exception to the poet’s expression, “Drunk with 
thy beauty,” and a heated argument ensued. 

All the time during the talk the novelist gazed, 
as if enraptured, at the contributor’s friend, who 
had very beautiful golden hair, worn, according 
to the fashion of the day, in ringlets. At last, 
jumping up, he struck a dramatic attitude, smote 
his forehead with his open palm, and striding to | 
the window, pulled out a pencil and wrote the | 
tollowing on the woodwork: 

O maiden of the amber dropping hair, 
May I, Byronically, thy praises utter? 
Drunk with thy beauty, tell me may I dare 
To breathe thy pwans, borne upon a shutter? 


~ 
+o 





THE WRONG TOWN. 


The wandering tribes of public performers 
sometimes have great difficulty in remembering 
where they are, and no wonder. They are without 
* habitation and generally without any name 
oar an assumed one. Mr. Joseph Jefferson | 
a told a story which illustrated this uncer- | 
ality, 

He said that the late William J. Florence was 
rept making a speech in acknowledgment of a 
flattering reception in the city of New Haven, 
and delivered himself thus: 

“It is here and to you, ladies and gentlemen, 


that I owe my present success in my profession. 





that you notice nothing. The common crows are 
| blue, the oxen have humps; it is a new life in a 

new world. In describing the native life, he gives 
| this story of their indifference to punishment: 


| A simple ryot, the other day, had said good-by 
to his relatives, and was pinioned, when suddenly 
he asked to speak again to his brother. 
“Recollect,” he said, “it’s twenty kawa surs of 
| barley that man owes me. Not dawa surs”— 
which are smaller. Then he turned and was 
hanged without moving a muscle. 

| Another man, a Pathan, was being hanged 
when the rope broke. The warder bade him go 
up on to the scaffold again, but he objected. 

“No,” he said, ‘Il was sentenced to be hanged, 
and hanged [I’ve been!” 

“Not so, friend,” argued the warder. “You 
were sentenced to be hanged until you were dead, 
and you’re not dead!” 

It was a new view to the Pathan, and he turned 
to the superintendent: “Is that right, sahib?” 

“Yes, that’s right.” 

“Very well. didn’t understand.” And he 
went composedly up the steps and was hanged 
again. . 


HIS DENOMINATION. 


Three men once stepped up to a noted revivalist, 
at the close of one of his evening meetings, and 
asked him to decide a point concerning which 
they had been disputing. 

“One of my friends here,” said the spokesman, 
“contends that you are a Baptist —” 

“Why does he think [I am a Baptist?” inter- 
rupted the evangelist. 

“Because he has seen you assisting enthusi- 
astically at a baptism by immersion. My other 
—— is equally sure you are a Methodist —” 

“ n > te 


“Well, he has heard you say ‘amen!’ with much 
fervor when some good Methodist brother has 
been praying. I differ with both. I say you are 
on a Congregationalist or a Presbyterian.” 

ow 

ay. 

“My brother,” was the reply, “I have almost 
forgotten, but I think each one of you is right. 
belong to all four of those denominations.” 


~ | — 
ell, 1 notice you always stand when you 





This, in the larger sense, was doubtless true. | 


NOT AN ORDINARY LEG. 
Surgeon-General Sir Joseph Fayrer’s recent 


| book of “‘Reminiseences” contains this humor of 
| the Crimean siege: 
| 


| Colonel Blank was acting as a volunteer. He 
was wounded, and with several others was brought 
to be attended to. On being asked where he was 
wounded, he pointed to the leg. Surgeon Fayrer 
took hold of the leg of his trouser and said to 
some one by him, “This must come off!” 
The wounded volunteer immediately called out 
in great agitation and displeasure, “You shall not 


cut off that leg, sir! That is Colonel Blank’s leg!” | 


IN ONE LESSON. 


Some one asked the local philosopher, ‘‘What is | 


diplomacy?” 


a said he, “is largely the tactful 
use of humbug in the place of fact.” 
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ELECRAPHY, “sini: 
* Quickest 
learned. Situations furnished in the Kuilway 
Service. Half railroad fare paid. Schoo 
28 years old. Catalogue free. Valentines’ 
School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


SToP STAMMERING 


Write for our new illustrated 200-page book, “The Origin and Treatment 
of Stammering.” Sent FREE to any person who stammers, with full par- 


A Piano 
By Mail 


You can buy an IVERS & POND Piano 
just as cheaply, as safely, and as satis- 
factorily of us by mail as in person at 
How? Write and we'll 











ticulars regarding treatment, for 6 cents in stamps, to cover postage 
TheLewis School for Stammerers, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


CLASS PIN 














with one, two, 
or three letters 
00, 01, 02 enameled in one or two 
Y colors, sterling silver 25c. each; 82.50 
a doz. Silver plated 10c. each; 81.00 
adoz. Special designs in pins or 

badges made for any class or society at reasonable prices; OUT Wareroolmns. 


send design and class colors for estimate. Catalogue free. tell y 
Address, BASTION BROTHERS, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. ‘€!! you. , , 
We send our pianos on trial at our ex- 


MANDOLINS and GUITARS. pense to any part of the United States 


Pat. metal finger board. Finest goods 
where they are not sold by a local dealer. 


in the market. At wholesale where we 

have no agent. Old instruments taken in " . . noe 
Send us a postal card and receive FREE 
our CATALOGUE and prices for cash 


exchange. On approval. 
THE WOLFRAM GUITAR CO., Columbus, Obio, 
and on EASY PAYMENTS. 
If you want a Piano, a postal card may 


Pe: } TS save you $75 to $100. Send it to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
No other soap in 


115 Boylston Street, Boston. 
the world is used so 


much ; or so little of 
it goes so far. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts 
of stores sell it, especially druggists. 


“HEAR It SNAP” 


The Ball and Socket (Sew-on) 
Garment Fastener. 
)) Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes. 


> The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of imitations. 
Only the ‘Hear It 
Snap”’ kind is sure to hold. 

If your dealer hasn't the genuine, send us 

his name with yours and a 2-ct. stamp, for 


—— of the real thing and full infor- 
mation. Send 6 cents for trial set. 


THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER CO., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
78-80 Worth St., New York. 
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Oxalis, | Grand Duchess 


New; and the finest winter-blooming bulb. Flowers 
of immense size, borne we above the handsome 
foliage, and a persistent bloomer from November to 
June. Succeeds in any window. Always full of bloom 
Two colors — Bright Pink and Pure White. Two large 
flowering bulbs, one of each color, for 10c. Six bulbs 
8 of each color, for 20c., post pat, win Catalogne. 

of Bulbs and Plants is 
Our Fall Catalogue fhe est ever issued 0s 
pages, hundreds of fine cuts and chromo covers. Sent 
FREE to all who Apply. We are headquarters for 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Lilies, and other Fall 
Bulbs; New Winter-Blooming Plants, Vines, Seeds, 
Hardy Perennials, Rare New Fruits, ete. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 











eT Sree She PO by 
eres sht, Fas oo Fs 


‘Ai: 


The Soft, Strong, Easy Waist for Children. 
i ERE never wasa waist quite like the E Z. 





Look at it from the point of price or the 
test of wearing and washing. Perfect freedom, no straining of buttons or button- 
holes; nohard seams, but knitted body and knitted tubular straps for support of garments. 
25 Cents of Dry Goods Dealers Everywhere. 
If your dealer does not carry the E Z Waist, send 25 cents to the selling agents. 
BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., 349 Broadway, New York, Wholesale Agents. 














“I'd thank you for 
a little more of that 


WHITE 
HOUSE 
COFFEE” 


It has a flavor that’s all its own. Try it. 
Insist on having it. Don’t believe that some 
other is ‘‘just as good.’’ You’ve tried ‘‘some 
other,’’ now try White House. Sold in 
every State and Territory in the Union 
in one and two-pound cans only, 
never in bulk. 


Send your grocer’s name and 
yours for Illustrated Book- 
let, containing things 
you ought toknow 

about coffee 
and spice. 






















DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 
Principat Corree-Roastens, BOSTON— CHICAGO. | yy 
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BY 
¢ SOLD FRIENDS\ 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 








| its hold upon the human mind. It has possessed | eloquence, for he was not an orator. 


| awful motive power of a thousand 
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the world, and it maintains possession. 

Here, then, is One Who is nota mere name. He | 
is no empty fiction. He is a substance. He is 
dead and gone, but still He lives as the energetic 
thought of successive generations, and as the 
eat events. 
Jesus Christ has done without effort what others 


| with lifelong heroie struggles have not done. Can 


W* love them very dearly, the old familiar | 


places, 
The road where every turn we know, the trees 
that o’er it bend; 
The meadow grasses waving, and the little flower 
faces, 
And the lifted hills benignant, each one a stead- 
fast friend. 


We love the soft and springing sod, oft as our 
footsteps press it ;— 
The little wayside briers that reach their cling- 
ing fingers out; 
The lowly nest half hidden in the dusky hedge— 
30d bless it! 


| to contempt of the ordinary shore light. He must 


And all the common things that gird the common | 


day about. 


There’s one wide branching maple that was tall 
when we were tending 
The baby lambs beneath it in the years of long 
ago. 
There’s one great shadowy oak that stood, its 
friendly shelter lending 
To our parents, when they courted, its tenting 
shade below. 


The trees, the hills, the pastures, the lanes we oft 
have trodden, 
Of us they are a part, our blood has caught a 
thrill from them. 
We may walk to-day in purple, where once we 
walked in hodden, 
But the selfsame soul is in us; we are theirs in 
root and stem. 


We love them very dearly, the old familiar places ; 
In Heaven I think the road will wear a look 
like ours at home; 
The fields of living green recall the pleasant 
beckoning faces 
Of the meadow-lands that hold us fast, how far 
soe’er we roam. 


a Aa a 
 Joe.”” 
GOOD many years ago a 






formers was a drunken negro 
named Joe, whose business it 
was to dance on broken glass 
and burning coals, singing, howl- 
ing and turning handsprings. 
No lower type of man apparently could be found. 


But one stormy night, when the attendance at | 
the show was small, somebody took him, drunk | 
as he was, to a quiet room, and there talked to | 
him, and one or two other outcasts, of their | 


wasted lives, and of Christ, Who could help them. 

Joe was sobered and awed. He listened in 
silence, and the next morning gave up his place 
in the show. Coming back to the little mission 
house, he begged humbly for a chance to lead a 
different life. 

It was given to him. His friend set him to 
work. He proved to be a quick-witted fellow, 
earnest, affectionate and always merry. He 
could read and write, and so anxious was he to 


, do work for Christ in the world that he was 


sent to Mr. Moody’s training school in Chicago. 

His grandfather had come from the Congo, and 
Joe had learned the tongue of his people in his 
childhood. Heasked to be sent to the country of 
his ancestors to work for God. He has been in 
the heart of Africa for many years, sent by the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, to help civilize 
and Christianize the natives. 

Another worker in the same field, a man 
distinguished for his learning and eloquence, 
says of him: “He is remarkable for his business 


ability, and in tropical agriculture is a past | 
No one is more successful in teaching | 


master. 
habits of civilized life to the natives. He has 
wonderful self-control. I never have seen him 
lose his temper. His faith is the simplest and 
sincerest I have ever known.” 

What if, on that stormy night in Scranton, that 
nameless somebody who saw the poor drunken 
black clown had turned away with the thought 
that he was not worth saving? 


——_———_- + @e — 


Napoleon’s Estimate. 


HEN Napoleon was waiting, in exile, for 
W his rapidly approaching death, he is said 

to have uttered the following opinions on 
the earthly virtues and the heavenly, as they have 
appeared in history. He said: 


I have been accustomed to put before me the 
examples of Alexander and Cesar, with the hope 
of rivaling their exploits and living in the minds 
of men forever. Yet after all, in what sense do 
Czesar and Alexander live? Who knows or eares 
anything about them? Even their names do but 
flit up and down the world like ghosts, mentioned 
only on particular oceasions or from accidental 
associations. 

Their chief home is the schoolroom; they have 
a foremost place in boys’ grammars and exercise 
books; they are splendid examples for themes; 
they form writing copies. So low is Alexander 
fallen, so low is imperial Caesar. 


But, on the consrary. there is just one name in | 
Vv 


thé whole world that fives. It is the name of One 
Who passed His years in obscurity, and Who died 
a malefactor’s death. Eighteen hundred years 
have gone since that time, 


A leted. 
cheap travelling show came | “Ty tive years the light was finished, “‘rising shee 
to the town of Scranton, | 


Pennsylvania. Among the per- | 


| and obstacles. 


ut still that name has 


He be less than divine? 


~~ 
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Minot’s Ledge Light. 
~* a dark night, the Atlantic coast of the | 





United States, from the easternmost point | 

of Maine to Cape Lookout in North Caro- | 

lina, is marked with lights like a city street. Ray 

Stannard Baker, in McClure’s Magazine, describes 

some of the difficulties and dangers which were 

encountered by the men who built these light- 
houses. 

The true sea-builder speaks with something akin 


have tides, breakers, ice-packs, wrecks, fierce 
currents and wind-storms to test his mettle. Not 
only must he be a skilled engineer and builder, 
but he has need of the mysterious human elements 
of courage, foresight, resourcefulness in the face 
of danger and perseverance under perplexities 


When Captain Alexander began work on Minot’s 
Ledge, in 1855, he had an apparently impossible 
sxroblem to solve. A bold, black knot of rock lay 
n the sea just off the southeastern chop of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. At high tide the water covered it 
entirely, and its place was indicated by a few 
restless breakers, or if the water was very calm, 
by a smooth, oll , treacherous eddy. ithin 
thirty years forty-three vessels had been dashed 
to pieces upon it. Twenty-seven of them had been 
totally lost, together with their crews. 

Upon this ill-fated rock Captain Alexander 
agreed to build a stone tower one hundred and 
six feet high and thirty feet in diameter at the 
base. On his first visit to the reef, it was so sli 
pery with sea moss, and the waves dashed over it 
80 fiercely, that he could not maintain his footing. 
Part of the ledge was always covered with water, 

| and the remainder, even at low tide, was never 

bare more than three or four hours at a time. 
Captain Alexander sent a crew of men to the 

rock to scrape it clear of weeds and to cut level 





COMPANION. 


But he was 
an honest man, who had the art of so stating his 
opinions that ye oye said: 
“Yes, that’s so! at seems reasonable! We 
ess that’s about it! 
hat!” 
Theodore Frelinghuysen’s influence over Jersey 
juseze recalls the power wielded py the lete Herr 
uasker, the eloquent advocate of Berlin, and the 
formidable antagonist of Bismarck. Herr Lasker 
was a Jew so permeated with the righteousness 
of the Old Testament that he would not accept a 
| fasth unless convinced that it was supported by 
| justice. 
| He was indiffeyent to the fee. It might be 
thousands of thalers; but if it was tendered in 
su rt of an unjust cause, it was declined. 
hen Herr Lasker stood up before a Berlin 
jury, they knew that he had faith in his cause. 
hey listened to —_ — open minds, confident 
8 


There’s no answering 


that: he would e facts as if he were a 


witness, sworn to tell “the truth, the whole truth 


| and nothing but the truth 


It was said of Daniel Webster: “His statement 
of a case was an argument.” But of Herr Lasker 
it might have been said: “His statement was the 
mental effort of a man anxious to let the jury see 
what had convinced him that his cause was just.” 

Frelinghuysen was of Dutch descent, and an 
elder of that Reformed Chureh which insists that 
the fathers should not forget the children, and that 
the children should remember the fathers. His 
morality was that of those Dutchmen who s 
by William the Silent, and died to make it possible 
for a man to live up to his convictions. 





Hush, hush, soft on the pebble ridge 
Croons the low tide for wee Dorothy’s sake, 
Steals up a space and then lightly slips back again, 
Finger on lip, lest wee Dorothy wake. 


Dream, dream, sun on the pebble ridge 
Steeps all the shore in its warm, drowsy glow; 
Dreams shall be fair while that sun lights the path 
to them, 
Dreams may come true—does not Dorothy know? 





steps on which they could maintain a oa. 
Working in instant — of death, continual t 
drenched and suffering from the smarting of salt 
water, Captain Alexander’s men were able to cut | 
only four or five little foot-holes in the rock during | 
the whole of the first season. } 

In the second year the workmen succeeded in | 
building an iron platform twenty feet above low | 
water. Ropes were stretched between the mee | 
on which it rested, and when the waves were high 
the men clung to them to keep from being washed 
into the sea. 

The next winter a big coastwise bark, driven 
in by a storm, swept away the platform, crushed 
the face of the rock, and ruined the result of two 
years’ hard work in a —— night. In the third 
year the workmen succeeded in laying four foun- 
dation stones, and in the fifth year the six lower 
courses of the tower were compl 


r 
out of the sea,” as Longfellow describes it, “like 


a huge stone cannon, mouth upward.” It cost the 
government three hundred thousand dollars. 


me i dae 


Instructing the General. 
Cy toons CHAFFEE, commander of our 


troops in China, is noted for his disregard | 


of what his men call “frills.” His dress 
in the field differs but slightly from that of the 
private, and oftener than not he wears no insignia 
of his rank. At Siboney, during the war with 
| Spain, while dressed as above described and 
preoccupied in thought, he is said to have passed 
a young lieutenant of a Michigan regiment without 


on the part of what appeared to be an ordinary 
soldier highly incensed the lieutenant. 
command—“Halt!”—awakened the general, and 
entering into the humor of the situation, he halted 
and faced about. 


“Are you in the army?” asked the lieutenant. 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“Regulars or volunteers?” 

“Regulars, sir.” 

“Haven’t 1 been in the service long enough to 
know that it is customary to salute when you 
meet an officer in uniform?” 

“T know that, sir, but down here we’ve kind of 
| overlooked salutes and ceremony.” 

“Well, I haven’t, and I want you to understand 
it. Now, attention!” The man stood at attention. 
“Salute!” The salute was given. 

“How joa have you been in the service?” 

“About thirty-five years, sir.” 

“Well, you have learned something about army 
regulations and customs this morning. mem- 
ber who gave the lesson, and when you meet me 
in uniform, salute. I am Lieutenant —— of the 
—th Michigan regiment. Now, what’s your name 
| and regiment?” 

The man who had received the lesson had been 
smiling slightly under his mustache, and when 
this last question was shot at him he straightened 
up, saluted “ae and replied: 

“General Chaffee, sir, commanding the —th 
division.” 

The lieutenant was thunderstruck, and for a 
moment was too dazed to answer or utter a word 
of a logy. When he found the use of his tongue 
again and started to excuse himself, the general 
said, kindly: 

“That’s all ri ht, my boy. You were right. Of 





should salute an officer, even if we do overlook it 
sometimes. Always stick as close to regulations 
as that and you’ll make a good officer.” 

And nodding to the young man, he walked away. 


——— oe —-—— 


Two Lawyers. 


UR grandfathers remember “Clay and 
Frelinghuysen,” who represented the 
Whigs in the Presidential election of 1844. 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, the candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency, was a lawyer of New Jersey in 
large practice, and every Jerseyman, whether 
Whig or Democrat, thoroughly believed any word 
that this advocate uttered. This blind faith was 
| due to long and intimate knowledge of the man. 


| Frelinghuysen’s character awed them. Tothem 
| he was as ‘sincere as the atmosphere about a 
mountain’s top, and as truthful as the moral law. 
When he, as counsel, said that the evidence proved 
the fact, and that the law gave the fact legal 
Vitality, it was useless for counsel on the opposite 
side to contradict the statement, or for the court 
itself to charge against es affirma- 
tion. The jury’s verdict showed that they stood 
by Frelinghuysen every time. 

This suecess was not due to the advocate’s 





saluting. This infraction of military regulations | 


course you didn’t know me, and an enlisted man | 


Sleep, sleep, storm on the pebble ridge 
One day shall beat ’neath a bitter, black sky; 
Now all the more, in your still, sunny babyhood, 
Sleep, Gift o’ God, to the tide’s lullaby. 


eS Se 


Taken In. 


HEN D. L. Moody went to Bethany, | 
during his travels in the East, he was 


very soft-hearted over all the multitude 
of beggars there, not only because the place is so 
unusual, but because he was moved by its beautiful 
traditions. He gave quantities of “‘bakshish,” 
and then asked if any of the children had the 
names of Mary and Martha. Yes, indeed they 
had! and that opened his pockets again. 


The news of his Foon apf spread through the 
village, and new claimants came, until his visit 
| seemed likely to result in a fight for existence. 
The case was getting desperate, and he told the 
dragoman to call for silence while he made an 
agdress. Then he said: 

‘I have come six thousand miles to see this 
little village of Bethany. It was a place my 
| Master loved to visit, and I have come to see it 
because He loved it. Iam very glad to meet you 
all, but now I want to be alone. I have no more 
bakshish, and I bid you all —,. 
| A fine-looking boy of sixteen replied to the 
| address. He spoke fluently and. with the grace 
| of an orator. Mr. wo! was delighted with 
| the pogianing of his oration, but not with its 
| eonelusion : 
| Je are glad to see the gentleman and his 
friends who have come so far. But the gentleman 
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| importance of his visit. Six thousand miles is a 
| long way to come, and the gentleman must have 
sacrificed much to make the visit. In consequence, 
it is natural for us to expect that he would be 
munificent in bakshish. This he has not been, 
and we now expect that he will give us a great 
deal more.” 

Mr. Moody was so disgusted that he abandoned 
} = —— entirely, and hurried away with his 

ends. 

“I did think,” said he, “that boy had a soul 
above bakshish.” 

“And did you think, too, that some of the 
children were named Martha and Mary?” he was 


asked. 
“Certainly. Why not?” 
“Nothing; only they were all boys.” 


a> 
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Rescue at Sea. 
A N exciting story of life-saving at sea is told to 





the credit of Capt. William Inness, of the 
freighter British Prince, by a writer in 
Ainslee’s Magazine. 


His boatswain, a hardy Swede named Lasta- 
dius, while getting a bucket of fresh water for a 
timid cook, was l we >; up by a heavy sea and 
carried overboard. As he swept along the star- 
board side of the ship, Captain Inness saw him and 
shouted: 

“Keep up a stout heart! 
we can!” 

It was getting very dark, and the boatswain 
was three ar engths astern before anythin 
could be done aboard the vessel. He gave himse 
= for lost, but ~~ on swimming. It was impos- 
sible to launch a boat, as the seas were colossal. 
| The captain ran toward the bridge, shouting to 
| the engineer: 

“Stand by to stop those engines!” 

Then he flew to the bridge and laid his right 
| hand on the telegraph. 

“Stop and reverse,” were flashed to the engine- 

|room, and the captain’s voice rang out: “All 

| hands to starboard with lines and buoys!” 

| The captain told about the event thus: 

| “Our only hope lay in picking him up with the 
ship, for no boat could live in the sea that was 

| running. When I backed the =. down to him I 

| saw him struggling for his life. e had the buoy 

| that the second officer had thrown him under his 

| arms, and his body was well out of water. 

| “I determined to save him if he could hold out 

| and I could fetch him alongside. We missed him 

| the first time, and he was carried around the 
bow to the port side. He kept shouting, and we 
answered back. We were going ahead a bit when 
he was whirled to starboard. 

“As the night had set in, we soon lost him, but 
| I turned on the bridge and got the bearing of his 
| voice by a star. I kept that star in sight, and put 
| the helm hard astarboard, and bore down in the 

direction of the star. We had lost the man’s voice 
altogether, but as we steamed toward the star we 
heard it faintly. 


We will save you if 


We caught sight of him too late | 
to pick him up as we steamed past, so we came up | 
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with the wind again, with the boatswain on ow 
port hand. 

“We steamed slowly, so that the men along ti 
port-rail, each with a life-line or a buoy, had a 
chance at him. I knew by the cheer that went uj, 
that he was saved. He caught a line, and 
was hauled aboard. He clung to the line so 
tightly, not knowing he was saved, that the men 
had to pound his hands to break his grip.” 


o> 
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Not His Turn. 


HEN Col. William L. Strong was mayor 
W of New York City he received a eal] on: 
day from a company of bright-eyed litt), 
boys from the vacation schools of the East Side. 
They were of foreign parentage, but were so 
intense in their patriotism that they won the 
mayor’s heart. 
“What can I do for you, gentlemen?” asked thx 
a 





r. 
he chairman of the committee replied: 

“Mr. Mayor, we have great pleasure in inforin 
ing Fi that we represent the school city of t\. 
Norfolk Street school of the metropolis. e€ come 
within your jurisdiction and look up to you as ow 
superior authority. We have conferred the free- 
dom of our city upon you, and would consider it a 
a favor if you would pay us an official visit.” 

lonel Strong thought a moment and then 
responded: 

“Gentlemen, I thank you for your invitation. If 


it meets with your approval I will be down in half 
an hour.” ’ 
The committee, overwhelmed with the prompt 


acceptance, fell over one another in shaking 
hands with the executive, and then ran at full 
speed for the school. They worked very hard, 
and had the school aty in full operation when 
Colonel Strong reached it in his carriage. 

To their surprise their visitor knew as much 
about it, apparently, as they did. He called up 
the police force and also the mimic fire and street- 
cleaning departments. He was pleased with 
everything he saw, and when the display was over 
he told the children how he felt. They applauded 
him to the echo. 

“What would you do if you were real citizens?” 
he asked. ‘Would you reélect me mayor?” 

There was an awkward pause, and then the 





chairman said as bravely as he could: 

“I am afraid not, Mr. Mayor. It is Georgie 
| Klatzkie’s turn next. Next year we might, 
| though.” 


His One Loss. 


OME of the skaters on the London Serpentine 

S hire their skates from men whose business 

it is to let them out at a certain sum per 
hour. 


| Thackeray once asked one of these men whether 
he had ever lost a pair through the omission to 
exact a deposit, and he replied that he had never 
done so except on one occasion, when the circum- 
stances made it almost pardonable. 

A well-dressed young fellow was having his 
second skate fastened on, when he suddenly broke 
away from the man’s hands and dashed on to the 


| 


S 


e. 

The next instant a thick-set, powerful man was 

elamoring for another pair. “I shall nab him 
now,” he cried, ‘‘for I am a dab at skating.” 

He was a sheriff’s officer in pursuit of his prey, 
and a very animating sight it was to watch the 
chase. he officer was, as he had boasted, a 
first-rate skater, and it became presently obvious 
that he was running down his man. Then the 

oung fellow determined to take a desperate risk 
or liberty. 

The ice, as usual, under the bridge was marked 
“dangerous,” and he made for it at headlong speed. 
The ice bent beneath his weight, but he got safely 
over. The sheriff’s officer followed, with equal 
pluck, but being a heavier man broke through 
and was drowned. 

| “His skates,” said the narrator of the incident, 
| “I got back after the inquest, but those the young 
| man had on I never saw again.” 


_— er Om 
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A sharp | must not think that his actions are equal to the | Her A ge 


a woman’s reluctance to tell her age. The 
Detroit Free Press reports one of many fail- 
ures in that line of effort. 
“And what is your age, madam?” was the 
attorney’s question. 
““My own,” she answered promptly. 
“" junderstand that, madam, but how old are 


| T is not an ordinary lawyer who can overcome 


| “I am not old, sir,” with indignation. 
“I beg your pardon,madam. I mean, How many 
years have you passed?” 
“None; the years have passed me.” 
“How many of them have passed you?” 
“All. Inever heard of them stopping.” _ 
“Madam, you must answer my question. I 
want to know your age.” ; ; 
“I don’t know that the acquaintance is desired 
by the other side.” Bs 2 
| “YT don’t see why you insist upon refusing to 
| answer my question,” said the attorney, coaxingly. 
“Tam sure would tell how old I was, if I were 


ked. 

“But nobody would ask you, for everybody 
knows you are old enough to know better than to 
be asking a woman her age, so there.” ; 

And the attorney passed on to the next question. 
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| Good Reason. 


| HEN Mr. Ephraim Maxwell was taken to 
see his son’s new house in the center of 
Hortonville, he found much to admire, 
but nothing to make him discontented wit!) the 
old farmhouse in which he had lived for sixty-1ine 
years. 





--—_—— 


| 
| 





| “Now, father,” said his son’s wife, laying an 
| affectionate hand on his arm and speaking most 
| persuasively, “don’t you see how nice these w!n- 
| dows are? Wouldn’t you like to have those little 


| old panes taken out of the farm windows—dowl- 
| stairs, at any rate—and have this big, clear glass 
| put in instead?” - 
|” Mr. Maxwell looked thoughtfully out of the 
| window at which he and his daughter-in-law wert 
standing. He drummed on the sill for a moment, 
| watching the people pass up and down the busy 
town street. — 

“No, Mary,” he said at last, with a whimsica 
smile, “this kind of window-pane is all right ba 
your house, where there’s constant passing; DU’ 
up there on the farm, where sometimes 00!) 4 
man and a cow goes by in a day, it’s bette! b 
have the old-fashioned glass that makes one mal 
look like a general muster.” 





<> 





A PREACHER “down South” is reported to —_ 
said: “Life, my bredderen, am mos’ly made por 


prayin’ for rain, and then wishin’ it wou 
off.” —Exchange. 
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Polly’s Play. 


DECK my middle finger in a silver helmet 
bright, 
ind play my darning-needle is a little tiny spear ; 
\nd then, you see, I make believe to sally forth 
and fight 
rhese great, big, monstrous, giant holes in papa’s 
stockings here. H. E. T. 


— a 


Where Cherry, Dan and Ginger 
Drew the Line. 


HERRY, Dan and Ginger were three as 
polite and generally well-mannered dogs 
as ever lived. And that, too, in a family 

where there were a great many children. And 
any dog alive will tell you that it is sometimes 
very difficult to be ‘perfectly polite and good- 
tempered where a lot of children are about. As 
they had grown up from puppyhood 
they had gradually learned that even 








| It was large and comfortable, and the stranger, 

in blissful ignorance, proceeded to occupy it. In 
| the meantime the children’s father had gone in 
| search of some of the family. 
As it happened, Ginger, Cherry and Dan had 
been having a most exhausting run, and had gone 
down to the pond to cool off. While fat Ginger 
was lying luxuriantly on his stomach in a fice 
| muddy pool near the shore, and Cherry was pre- 

tending to fetch a stick, just for practice, Dan 
| suddenly sprang for the shore and started at a 
| great pace for the house, which was some distance 
| away. 

The others needed no second warning. He 
was making for the best place in the chair; and 
as he was the largest, if he got on the seat, they 
had to sit on him as best they could. They rushed 
after him. 

They managed to reach the house about the 
same time, for some one had closed the front 
door, and Dan had lost a few precious moments 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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in trying first to get in that way. What was 
their astonishment to find a man—and a strange 
man—sitting in their own chair. When, a few 
seconds later, the family reached the door to 
discover what on earth was happening, they 
found Dan and Cherry racing furiously around a 
very much puzzled and astonished gentleman, 
while Ginger, too much out of breath to bark, 
contented himself with howling, which is much 
easier when you understand it. 

When the family had sufficiently recovered to 
restore peace and explain things to their guest, 
who promptly, with many apologies to the three 
friends, vacated their chair,—the dogs were made 
so much of that they nearly wagged their tails 
off. But even when lunch was announced they 
did not stir, which was most unusual. 

“A man who would do that,’’ said Dan, 
“would dig up bones!” And they watched 
the visitor closely all during his stay. 

Henry Dick. 
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Nuts to Crack. 


1 
WORD PUZZLE. 


By adding an interjection make the words in 

the first row into the second 
A ery. 
Dry ditch. 
Part of a house. To roll. 
Came down. A partner. 
Medicine. A cushion. 
A girl’s nickname. Pale. 


A color. 
Empty. 


A boy’s nickname. \ wave. 
Determination. A tree. 
Descend. Uneultivated. 
Charming girl. A roar. 


nelad. A vehicle. 


2. 
PREFIXES. 

Prefix a certain ine to the first blank in 
each sentence to form the word in the second 
blank. 

There is —— proof of his guilt. 
made an of, 

I could —— many instances of cruelty which 
would — your liveliest sympathy. 

He —— the desk when he —— his theories. 

_Do not attempt to — as a critic. 
You will only —— your own ignorance. 

I own a canvas several yards 


He ought to be 














the kindest of human beings have 
perfectly absurd ideas about a great 
many things which it is wiser to 
humor them in. 

It had taken Ginger a long time to 
remember that the library curtains 
were not considered by those in 
authority the best place in which to 
wrap greasy bones. He hoped some 
day to learn what they were allowed 
to drag on the floor for, if not to Wrap 
bones in! 

Dan’s particular grievance was that 
if beds were made to sleep in (or on), 
what particle of difference could it 
make whether you happened to be wet 
or dry when you jumped on them to 
snatch a few minutes’ sleep, after a 
run and a dip on a hot summer’s 
day ? 

What Cherry was always asking 
was: “When one is told to be a ‘good 
dog,’ and not let tramps and beggars 
get into the house, how is one to tell 
that a miserable postman or grocer’s 
boy is not to be barked at?” 

But they had finally come to the 
conclusion that all these things had no 
real reason; they just were. Having 
arrived at this philosophic conclusion, 
it was not surprising that they meekly 
submitted to a new, and of course 
foolish, idea that suddenly struck the 
family. A large, and it must be 
admitted, exceedingly comfortable 
armchair was set apart for their par- 
ticular use. No one else sat in it,— 
it had a clean linen cover put on it 
three times a week, although no one 
would ever have suspected it,—and 
apparently they were not expected to 
sit anywhere else. Certainly they 
were not urged to do so; quite the 
contrary. 

“Oh, well,” said Dan, after they had 
mourned this new innovation, “‘let’s 
be thankful they haven’t taken it into 
their silly heads that dogs should be 
made to stand up forever!” 

But, with the best of intentions, it 
was very hard to remember this new 
curtailment of their rights. More than 











in —. 

The cannot be too eareful. It 
will not do to —— sympathy in the 
public newspapers with such a move- 
ment. 

I think —— must be difficult to make 
a graceful under such cireum- 
stances. 


3. 
DROP-CONSONANT PUZZLE. 


Four good business proverbs. 
oO -al , O-al 
i-e --i-e --¢e i-o- i- -o-. 
0-e--y ji en 0-i-y. 
“7 I “© -f 1 0-- --—0 | 


4 
KINGS. 


A nine-ineh king that children dread. 
A model king these boards has spread. 
Just interdict this king, and there’s 
The king of many millionaires. 

Shut out this king by night or day, 
The king of dogs is brought to bay. 
Attenuated, he avers 

Ife’s king of all philosophers. 

With softest voice breathe a caress 
Lefore this king, and nothing less 
Than king of feasts he'll claim to be. 
Just gain this king, and you will see 
A king that’s too familiar; oh, 

He is a king considered low. 

A tribe before this king appears, 
And lo! he smites men on their ears, 


5. 


CHARADES. 
I. 
Softly across my first 
Come the distant tones of my last; 
What a relief from my whole 
That has reigned for an hour past! 
If. 
When feminine, singular are my first 
wo; 
When masculine, plural are they; 
Of neuter gender is my third, 
And multi-plural, one might say ; 
In travelling, shopping and the like, 
My whole a factor makes ; 
Indeed, one needs it close at hand, 
Whate’er he undertakes. 
111. 
I knew @ man, 
(His name was Dan,) 
He had a pile of money ; 
Agents galore 
Came through my four ; 
Their words were sweet as honey. 
But with his cash 
Dan was not rash, 
And said, in accents droll, 
“Before I do 
— one and two, 
My three will do my whole.” 


6. 
\ HUNTING TRIP. 











once, When Ginger, wet and muddy, to 





The names of forty-six animals are 





be sure,—he never denied that,—had, 

with a wide and most engaging smile, 

attempted to make some room for his mistress on 
what was, he believed, known as the best sofa, 
had he been rewarded with a flick of the whip 
in place of the pat which his politeness surely | 
merited, 

Dan and Cherry had had similar humiliating 

experiences. They consoled themselves as best 
they could. The chair—their chair—was fairly | 
comfortable, particularly for the one who got | 
there first. The first two, to be sure, were always 
* little cramped. You see, there was room for | 
only two to spread out pleasantly on the seat, | 
and the last to arrive had naturally to sit on top | 
ol the earlier comers. Their mistress tried to | 
show them some ridiculous way to occupy it so | 
that they could all sit on the seat. 

‘I'd like to see three people as big as she in it 
st once!” said Ginger. “I suppose it could be | 

cone if I was willing to let my legs stay on the | 

“or, the way she does.” One thing they had to | 

‘ ‘zratulate each other on. The tamily seemed 

‘lave exhausted their inventive faculty for the 
ie, and no more reforms were Attempted that 

ummer, 

't was in the early autumn that an event 
‘wred which brought things to a climax and 
he the three friends to rebel Openly. | 
Aid, 

p'ted and laughed over and consoled. 

‘ne day the children’s father brought a friend 
ie to luncheon. He had arrived in the city 
xpectedly, and therefore came quite inform- 

When he arrived at the house he was 
“Ted into the library, where stood the famous 


CHERRY, DAN 


The Generous Giraffe. 


HE generous giraffe 
Gave his muffler to a calf, 
And as might have been expected caught a cold. 
“Put a compress on your throat,” 
Counselled good old Mother Goat, 
“And drink all the pepper tea that you can hold!” 


So that generous giraffe, 
With a long, good-natured laugh, 
Gave himself to all the coddling of his neighbors; 
And they took such pleasure in it 
That he came to dread the minute 


When his health would put a stop to all their | 


labors. EMMA C. DowD. 
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An Afternoon’s Amusement. 


How slowly the hours passed! Only three 
o’clock, and it seemed days to Harry since 
morning! 

Poor Harry had been sick, and now, although 
he was much better, he had to lie in bed from 
morning till night. Mamma had read to him 
and told him stories, and he had looked at pic- 
tures, but now there seemed nothing left to do. 

Two big tears slowly found their way out from 


them back, for Harry was not a very little boy, 


and would have scorned to cry had he been | 


strong and well. Now he felt so weak and tired! 

Just then mamma came up to the bed, and 
somehow her bright smile cheered Harry up 
wonderfully. She had both hands behind her, 


"alr, Spotless in a cover just that minute put on. and Harry wondered what she had for him. | little sister or brother who is sick. 


AND GINGER. 


“You can never guess,” said mamma. “It is 
round and lighter than air and is a bright red.” 

“Tt is a—no, it can’t be—but I can never guess 
it, I know!” exclaimed Harry. 

Just then above mamma’s shoulder Harry saw 
it—a bright red toy balloon. “Why, what am I 
to do with it ?’’ he asked. 

Mamma held the balloon by a string about a 
yard long which was fastened to it. “You hold 
on: to the string,” she told Harry, “while I get 
some paper.’’ 

Harry watched her. She tore quite a good- 
sized piece out of a newspaper, and then she took 
the balloon and tied the paper to the end of the 
string and let go. Harry thought of course it 
would go up to the ceiling; but no, down it came 
until the paper rested on the floor. 

Then mamma tore off some of the paper to 
make it lighter and let it go again. It was going 
| up this time, surely ; no, down it came and again 
| rested on the floor. Some more paper was torn 
| off, and this time it did not go to the floor, but 
| sailed about the room as the little currents of air 
moved it. 

Harry watched it. 
|and then moved away again. It would be so 
| quiet for several minutes, and Harry would 








wonderful to relate, for once they were | under the eyelids which were shut tight to keep | wonder if it would again come toward the bed; 


and soon back it would come. 

Before Harry knew it, mamma brought him 
his supper, and the lights were lit and the long 
afternoon had passed. 

Any little boy or girl can try this and it will 
help to pass a rainy day; or you can amuse 
Hi. B.S. 





It hovered over the bed, | 


concealed in the following story: 
Four of us, Eli Broderic, Alfred 
Ogden, Dundee Ramsdel and L, went 
hunting. Our outfit is soon deseribed. Eli bad 
hams, terrapin and cheese. Al had a mug, nuts, 
heaps of them, and sandwiches. Dundee had 
sparerib, extra tip-top, a cocoanut and canned 
soup. I gave ten very good pies and a dog, Rab. 
We went in an automobile so that our guns might 
not terrify our locomotive power. 

So we started in drizzling rain, Al and Eli on 
the front seat. 

“Say, Jack, Alfred says he knows where he is 
able to find a fine spot on this road,” said Eli. 

In half an hour we reached the spot, and at 
once = off. Awnings were stretched over a 
telephone pole. Catching the ends, we made a 
nice shade for the carriage. Nettings were also 
stretched. 

“I’m glad I came. Let’s eat now,” said Al. 
“Or is it best to hunt first? Oh, a teal would taste 
so good!”’ 

And hunt we did. 

“What is that?” suddenly exclaimed Eli, point- 
ing. “Itisa vulture. Go at it, Jack! I have not 
an ounce of powder.” 

“Mine is gone, too,” said I. 

“Stop! a can of soup will fix him. Art Enfield 
used soups and a stub. A terrible thing is canned 
soup!” Al laughingly exclaimed. 

“Rab is on them,” said I. “Sic ’em, Rab! Bite 
’em, Rab!” 

Ears never heard such sounds, as lo! the dog 
was on them. Then a man came quickly up the 
path. 

“Are you after my turkeys aqeinr’ he shouted. 
“You cowardly, bad germs! Well, a man must 
watch you. Now go forth! Or see here; I will 
have what I wish. Reward me you must, for my 
turkeys are dead. You think you are foxy.” 

We, as Eli put it, ate like gluttons, and slept 
like logs that night. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Naught (0). Pint, point; man, moan; cat, 
coat; fur, four; limb, limbo; sap, soap; bar, boar: 
mat, moat; pal, opal; pet, poet; bard, board; 
men, omen. 

2. D-eni-M, O-une-E, N-ois-Y, I-mag-E, Z-oa-R, 
E-b-B, T-her-E, T-abl-E, I-nne-R — Donizetti, 
Meyerbeer. 
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CURRENT-EVENTS 


Two GRAVE DIPLOMATIC QUESTIONS | 
arose after the relief of the foreigners at Pekin, | 
and the occupation of the city by the allied | 
forces. These were: first, how long should the 
occupation of Pekin continue? and second, | 
in the existing chaos, with whom should the | 
powers conduct peace negotiations? Upon both | 
questions there were divergences of view among | 
the powers, which had not been reconciled up to 
the time when this record closes. | 

és 

RussiA’s ProposAts.—On August o5th, | 
Russia formally communicated its views to the 
other powers. It adheres to its former purpose 
to oppose everything which could lead to the 
partition of the Chinese Empire; and with the 
united powers to seek the establishment of a legal 
central government at Pekin. Russia explained 
its occupation of Niuchwang and its military 
movements in Manchuria as defensive measures, 
and promised that, as soon as lasting order was 
established, it would withdraw its troops from 
those territories, provided that the other powers | 
placed no obstacle in the way. As the relief of 
the foreigners had been accomplished and the 
establishment of a central government at Pekin | 
had become difficult through the departure of | 
the imperial authorities, Russia announced its | 
purpose to recall the Russian minister and the 
Russian troops from Pekin; and later, after a 
legal government had been established, to join 
the other powers in carrying on negotiations. 

REPLY oF THE UNtIrep Srares.— The} 
United States, August 29th, replied, expressing | 
satisfaction with Russia’s disavowal of designs 
of territorial acquisition, and reiterating, on its 
own part, the purposes outlined in its note of | 
July 3d. Of these, there remained unaccom- | 
plished the protection of foreign interests and 
foreign life and property everywhere in China; 
the prevention of a spread of disorder; and such 
a solution of the troubles as would ensure perma- 
nent peace, the preservation of Chinese territo- 
rial and administrative entity, and the protection 
of treaty rights and equal trade privileges. The 
United States expressed the view that these 
purposes could best be accomplished by the joint 
occupation of Pekin until the Chinese govern- 
ment should have been reéstablished. It added 
that such an occupation must be ineffective unless 
all the powers acted with entire harmony of 
purpose; and that, if one power were to with- 
draw its troops, a general withdrawal would 
become expedient. As to the time and manner 
of carrying out such a movement, the United 
States recommended a conference of the military 
commanders at Pekin. 

THE CHINESE IMPERIAL CouRT is re- 
ported to be at Tai-Yuan-Fu, capital of the 
‘province of Shansi. It is not clear what meas- 
ure of authority it exercises, but its temper is 
apparent in an edict which it is reported to have 
issued, appointing a commission to investigate 
the conduct of the viceroys of Nankin and 
Hankow, whose efficient protection of foreign 
interests has brought them under suspicion. 











Tue G. A. R—The Sth national encamp- 
ment of the Grand Army of the Republic was! 
held at Chicago the last week of August. The 
parade of the veterans was one 
of the largest since the grand | 
review at Washington, at the | 
close of the Civil War; 35,000 | 
men are estimated to have 
been in line. The convention 
adopted a petition to Congress, 
asking the creation of a court 
of appeals to act on pension 
applications. It was voted to 
hold the next encampment at 
Denver. Judge Leo Rassieur, who rose from the 
ranks toa brevet major in a Missouri regiment 
during the war, and till recently judge of probate 
at St. Louis, was chosen commander-in-chief. 





Juoce Leo Rassieur. 


Tue PoLiticAL CAMPAIGN.—Elections for 
state officers and Representatives in Congress 
were held in Arkansas September 3d and in 
Vermont September 4th. The Democratic can- 
didates were elected in Arkansas by slightly 
reduced pluralities, and the Republican candi- 
dates in Vermont by about 32,500 plurality, as 
compared with 38,571 in 1896. The fusion 
between the national People’s and Democratic 
parties has been made complete by the declina- 
tion of Charles A. Towne, the People’s party 
candidate for Vice-President, and the substitution 
in his place of Adlai E. Stevenson, the Demo- 
cratic candidate-——The “‘National’’ party, at 
its adjourned convention in New York, Sep- 
tember 5th, nominated for President Senator | 
Donelson Caffery of Louisiana, and for Vice- 
President Archibald M. Howe of Massachusetts. 

DreATH OF ARTHUR SEWALL.—The Ton. 
Arthur Sewall ot Maine, Democratic candidate | 
for Vice-President in 1896, died September 5th. | 
Mr. Sewall was widely known as a ship-builder, 
and was also identified with railroads and other 
important business interests. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


FREE Sample 


consisting of two bottles — enough of 


“QUR FAVORITE” <iswer 


(Washable) 


to ¥ a small frame, also a brush to apply it 
with, to any one mentioning this paper and en- 
clos: ng a two-cent stamp for postage. 
As brilliant and smooth as gold-leaf. 
Ready for use. Achild can apply it. Shows 
no brushmarks,. Can be = shed without 
tarnishing. Gilds everyt hing, such as 
— frames, bric-a-brac, chandeliers, baskets, 
Also made in Aluminum Silver. 





“gold dealers generally, or we will send 25- 
cent Gulleine box, or large size (three times the 
quantity) 50 cents, express prepaid. 


Cerstendorfer Bros., 
43 F Park Place, New York City. 
PAPI 








GOLD STANDARD. 
NO. 27. 


This pen is made from the best pen steel by 
the most experienced workmen. ‘The coating 
with real gold prevents rusting, gives a smooth- 


ness to the points, and can easily be kept clean | { 
and bright, as the ink does not adhere to the | 


metal as with the plain steel pens. 


Sample box, 12 pens, sent post-paid 
on receipt of 10 cts. Ask for No. 27. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CoO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 





All styles and sizes. . 
Prices from $5 to $50. 


Awarded Feat Pvt Prise ue eeapesiien 1900, 
Seid bg Firat-Chens Shove Meschantaqverywhere. 





Saves you the money spent on 
expensive wrappers, colors and 
perfumes, and gives you some- 
thing better—absolute purity. 


o 
: For Toilet and Bath 
: 
: 


Made by Swift and Coupons. Chicago 


W140 


Spctoumen Drums, Uniform = 
& Supp ies. Write for catalog, 
illustrations, FREE; it gives in- 
formation for musicians and new 

bands. LYON & HEALY, 
40 Adams &t.. CHICAGO. 





‘Support Yourself 


International Correspondence Schools, Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 


WHILE LEARNING A PROFESSION. 


Our new free circular will show a way for you to 
earn a good salary while learning to be a =e han- 
ical Engineer, Electrician, Archi 

When writing, state subject in which A 

















BROWN’S 
FAMOUS PICTURES. 


One Cent Each. 120 for $1.00. 
Size 5x8. 1700 subjects. 
Authors and homes, famous 

paintings, architecture, etc. 

on life of Uh 175 Madonnas. | 
Send 4 cts. in cates for 4sample 
yectuses and ot pag Ze catalogue, 
llustrated with thirty pictures. 
G. P. Brown & Co., Beverly, Mass. 









THE OLD WAY, OUR NEW WAY, 
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GUITAR, MANDOLIN, BANJO, VIOLIN 
PIANO AND ORGAN SELF - TAUGHT 


Without Notes, by FIGUR rst instra- 
ment to each locality at an vExTRA, BIG ‘DISCOUNT, simply; 
























to advertise our goods — aoe a trade. 

large and high-sounding ads. but sen 

the manufacturers. Bie T ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE, 
C. HOWE, Migr., 1646 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO. 


SEPTEMBER 20, 1900. 


100 carosss 35c. 


with name and agarose, latest le. Ord 
same day received. Booklet, * EXRD STYLE FRE i “y 
E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept. 8, ST. LOUIS, a 


AGENTS WANTED Micicrle, Prices 
icat 
The best selling article late F ut 
’ wen the marketis OUR B 
LEPHONE, made of me ne al 
wth rey a transmitters 
A perfect little telepho: . 
ng of two tubes, a talking and hearing tube or cu 4 Be, qveeict 
to carry on a private conversation with your gir “in the house 
across the street. Price 10¢, 8 for 25e, mailed postpaid. 


AGENTS’ NOVELTY SUPPLY CO., 78 Dearbora St., Chicago 


|| Queen —_— Cabinet 


and Up. A labor-saving devi«. 

that’s worth three closets, 

ves steps, time 
and money. A con 

venient place for 
all ing utensils 
cereal products 
spices, table linens 

ete. The Queen 
Cabinet is an orn 
ment to any house 











Made of hardwood, 
antique finish. Fit 
ted with casters aii 
easy to move about 
= styles. $4.90 to 
$11.40. The ideai 
wedding or birth 
day gift. Used 
and ;zecemmende i 
by Mrs. S. T. Rorer 
and other famous 
American coo! 
Money refundeii 
if not satisfied 
seriptive cata 
logue “L”’ of other 
useful household 
ee articles FREE. 
— Write to-day. 


QUEEN CABINET COMPANY, Security Building, Chicago, 111. 
























WORLD'S STANDARD 


are renowned for their ac- 
curacy and durability. The 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgin 
comes in sizes and styles to 
- everyone. Sold by jew- 


An Elgi tch always hi | 
tictord ‘elci oheraredon 
ne wi 
= ully guaran‘ 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELGIN, ILL. 











Latest 


for us by one of 


Machine factory is 


etc., 


1 Illustrated Instructor. 


The NEw CompaNIon 


ete 
most modern and best equipped estab- cs 
lishments in the world. No Sewing 5&4 


nent basis, so that extra parts, needles, 
can always be 
needed. A full Set of Latest Attach- 
ments and Accessories, also a binding 
Ten Years Warranty bearing our signa- 





Set §& 
Attachments «= 
Given with Every 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine. 


1 Shirring Slide. 


4 Hemmers. 


1 Screw Driver. 1 Hemmer and Feller. 6 Bobbins. 
1 Can Best Oil. 1 Extra Throat Plate. 1 Quilter. — 
1 Braider Foot. 1 Twin Spool Holder. 1 Tucker. 
12 Needles. 1 Guide and Screw. 1 Ruffler. 
1 Binder. 1 Underbraider. 


. wn 
is made aN 
the oldest, largest, es 
on a more perma- 


obtained when 








Only a Difference 


she is well pleased with 


ture and seal, given to every purchaser. & 
Z 

The following is a sample: of the many & 
unsolicited testimonials we are constantly 
receiving : pe 


says you did not ask her how she liked the New 
Companion Sewing Machine. 









Prot 


of Price.—My wife 


oo 


But nevertheless 
it. She says the only 





choice of Walnut or Oak woodwork. 
Style l, Extension Leaf, Five Drawers . . : 
Style ie Drop Head, Extension Leaf, Seven Drawers, 2 1.75 Re 


difference between the New Companion and a ae 
$65.00 machine is the price. Sos 
Vincennes, Ind. R. C. STANDING. Se 
We can supply three styles, with ~% 





SLO 


. $19.00 











PSOEGIIS 


Re. 


~ PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


VSI GQIU SIG 
> 
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KE 
Style 3, pesk cabinet, Extension Leat, Drop Head, 23.79 = | 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. ox 
On receipt of price, we will deliver the machine, Freight Paid, Ww 
at any freight office east of Colorado. In Colorado, New Mexico, § 
Wyoming or Montana, or any freight office west ‘of these states, we © 
will deliver any one of the New Companion Sewing Machines, Free 2 
for $3 extra. Safe Delivery Guaranteed. We also allow thirty days’ rm 
trial, and if the machine is not perfectly satisfactory, it can be returned es 
at our expense and full amount paid will be refunded. re) 
Send for Sewieg Machine Booklet. KG 
oy 
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Insect Foop oF THE MALAyYs.— The 
Cambridge exploring expedition to the Malay | 
peninsula, whose members have recently returned 
to England, found some strange articles of diet 
among the natives who were visited. Among 
these articles, of which two members of the expe- 
dition partook, were red ants, toads, bee grubs 
and a species of cicada. The latter are caught in 
a peculiar manner. 
night the natives assemble around it, one of their 
number holding a lighted torch, while the others 
dap their hands at regular intervals. The 
insects, attracted by the lights and the noise, 


settle upon the persons standing about the fire | 


and are then captured. 

Tue Ick Fuioops or IcreLanp.— Dr. 
Thorvald Thoroddsen in recent papers gives a 
curious picture of life and scenes in Iceland. 


Settlements are limited to the lowlands, yet even | 


these are not safe places of abode, for they are 
exposed to lava floods, river floods and showers 


of voleanic ashes. When the glaciers of the | 


dome-shaped mountains are suddenly melted by 
voleanic heat, overwhelming torrents, bearing 
immense masses of ice and fragments of rock, 
sweep down the river-beds. Yet with all their 


disadvantages the inhabitants of the narrow low- | 


lands of Iceland enjoy universal education, and 


among them more books and newspapers are pub- | 


lished per head of the population than in any 
other country. 


A Kine or Rats.—Last winter there was 
discovered at Chiteaudun in France an example 
of the rare phenomenon known in popular phrase 
as “the king of rats.” It consisted of seven 
living rats inextricably bound together by the | 
interlacing of their tails. A photograph of the | 
singular group, together with a description, was 
sent to a scientific journal 
in Paris. The name king 
of rats is based upon the 
tradition that the king of | 
the world of rats and mice 
is accustomed occasionally 
toenthrone himself ,adorned 
with a golden crown, upon | 
a group of rats with tails 
instances of this curious | 


} 


entwined. Several 
phenomenon are recorded in books on natural 


history. It is said that the king of rats is 
formed only in the winter, when the animals 
crowd together to keep warm, and the rodent 
friends of the unfortunate prisoners are credited 
with feeding them out of benevolence. 

BALLOON- FLYING BY MOONLIGHT.— | 
French meteorologists engaged in the exploration 
of the upper air by means of captive balloons 
have found that, owing to the effect of the sun’s 
heat on the balloons, the best results are attained | 
at night, and their most successful experiments | 
have been performed by moonlight. The balloons , 
carry self-registering thermometers and barom- | 
eters and attain enormous heights, varying | 
between 40,000 and 50,000 feet. The highest | 
flight recorded by the instruments is nearly nine 
and one-third miles. 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE Ears.—Dr. | 
F. Larroque reports to the French Academy of 
Sciences that his studies of the action of sounds | 
upon the human ears prove that the auditory | 
apparatus of each ear operates independently of 
the other. This appears to have a bearing upon 
the question whether loss of hearing by one ear 
exercises an injurious effect upon its mate. 

ENHANCING THE Digniry OF WorpDs.— 
Mr. E. D. Preston, of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, who has recently studied the language 
of Hawaii, calls attention to a remarkable pecul- 
iarity in which that language shows a sharp 
contrast to others. Usually when a foreign word 
is adopted into a language it is debased in its 
meaning. Thus, “saloon,” meaning a drinking 
place, comes from the French salon, a parlor; 
and the Spanish word hablar, to talk, is trans- 
formed by the French into a word signifying a 
babbler and a liar. Many similar examples are 
found in European languages. But in Hawaii 
the opposite rule prevails, and words that have 
been adopted from the tongues of white men 
have been elevated in meaning and designate 
better things than they did in their original 
language, 





AMERICAN CHILLED-IRON Forts.—Prof. | 
K. H. Thurston of Cornell University calls 
aitention to the fact that since the Spanish War, 
the manufacture of chilled-iron turrets for coast 
defence has been established in this country. He 
regards the “chilling” of the surface of cast iron | 
SO as to give it a hardness exceeding that of tool | 
steel as “one of the most remarkable scientific | 
whievements of the time.’ The chilling of cast | 
ron for car- wheels has long been practised 

‘most exclusively in this country, but although 
is at bottom an American invention, the use of 
the process for making turrets for coast defence 

‘as hitherto been developed only in Europe. 
P rofessor Thurston remarks that American 
‘ron is the finest in the world for this purpose. 








A bright fire being made at | 


GOOD POSITIONS. ig. lean, Iookkeeniie 
Mati. 0 MEd 

iewil uses BY Send for or at Gur school 6 Trial lesson 10c. 
RYANT & SRA STRATTON, 401 College Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 





NATURE @S S@1ENCE TELEGRAPHY 


offering unsurpassed opportunities. Tuition, 
room, six months’ ‘78. This can 


Pa = cobale 
| Scha School organized 187 1874. Catalogue ny 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. 










Agents 
Wanted. 


and Coffee Strainer. 


No drip to soil table 
linen. No falling 
off. No wires to clog 
spout. Sample mailed 
on receipt of 25 cents. 
Nickel-plated. 

Standard Strainer Co. 

ESTENTED Muses MNO 's7 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 


TRAINED NURSE. 
REMARKS ABOUT NOURISHING FOOD. 


‘ 





“A physician’s wife, Mrs. Dr. Landon, gave me 


a packet of Grape-Nuts about a year ago, with 
| the remark that she was sure I would find the 
| food very beneficial, both for my own use and for 
|my patients. I was particularly attracted to the 


food, as at that time the weather was very hot, | 
and I appreciated the fact that the Grape-Nuts | 


required no cooking. 


| “The food was deliciously crisp, and most | 


inviting to the appetite. After making use of it 


that it was a most wonderful invigorator. I used 


to suffer greatly from exhaustion, headaches and 


depression of spirits. My work had been very 
trying at times and indigestion had set in. 

“Now I am always well and ready for any 
|amount of work, have an abundance of active | 
energy and cheerfulness and mental poise. 1| 
have proved to my entire satisfaction that 
this change has been brought about by Grape- 
| Nuts food. 

“ The fact that it is predigested is a very desira- 
ble feature. I have had many remarkable results 
in feeding Grape-Nuts to my patients, and I 
cannot speak too highly of the food. My friends 
constantly comment on the change in my appear- 


|}ance. I have gained nine pounds since beginning 


the use of this food.” Eleanor Miller, Trained 
Medical and Surgical Nurse, 515 Jeff. Street, Bay 
City, Mich. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900 


The Judges at the Paris Exposition have 
awarded a 


GOLD MEDAL 


Walter Baker & Go, it. 


the largest manufacturers of cocoa and 
chocolate in the world. This is the third 
award from a Paris Exposition. 


BAKER’S 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


are always uniform in quality, 
absolutely pure, delicious, and 
nutritious. The genuine goods 
bear our trade-mark on every 
package, and are made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
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The Standard Tea | 


twice a day for three or four weeks, I discovered 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








have demonstrated in many carefully 
conducted tests that 


Libby ’s 
Extract of Beef 


stands first in culinary excellence and 
highest in nutritive value. 

ibby’s is not the common kind—it is 
never sold in bulk. It is the essence of 
Government inspected beef. Put up in 
hygienic cleanliness—carefully sealed in 
convenient sized porcelain jars — it will 
keep indefinitely in any climate. 
New edition booklet, ‘How to Make Good Things 
to Eat."’ Tells of many new uses for Beef Extract. 
Sent free. 


LIBBY McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago. 








Eastman Kodak Co.’s 


BROWNI 


CAMERAS 
F ps $4.00 





2 
Make pictures 2{ x 2% inches. Load in Daylight 


with our six exposure 
simple they can be easily 


Im cartridges and are so 


Operated by Any School Boy or Girl. 
Fitted with fine Meniscus lenses and our improved 
rotary shutters for snap shots or time exposures. 
Strongly made, covered with imitation leather, 
have nickeled fittings and produce the best results. 


Brownlie Camera, for 214 x 214 plietures, « - 
Transparent-Film Cartridge, G exposures, 24, x 2h . 
Brownie Developing and Printing Outfit, 7 


1.00 
15 
is) 


Ask your dealer or write us for a Brownie Camera Club 


Constitution. $500.00 in Kodak prizes to the members, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Rochester, N. Y. 



















White Bronze eth me action of Fy 


an im possibility. Itis more artistic than any stone. Then why 
not investigate it? It has been adopted for nearly one hundred 
We have designs from $4.00 to $4,000.00. 
Write at once for free designs and information. 
We deal direct and deliver everywhere. 
364. Howard Ave., 

Bridgepert, Conn. 


public monuments. 


under no obligations. 


Che Monumental Bronze Co., 


Artistic Monuments... 


COST NO MORE 
THAN PLAIN ONES 


in White Bronze. 


Marble is entirely out of date. Granite soon gets moss-grown, dis- 
colored, requires constant expense and care, and eventually crum- 
bles back to Mother Earth. Besides, it is very expensive. 


is strictly everlasting. It cannot crumble 


Moss-growth is 


It puts you 
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Ten Singing *y00 
Lessons for * — 


By the world’s most famous music teacher, 


MME. MARCHESI, 


in HARPER’S BAZAR during the next four 
— as, beginning September sth. 

he great teacher’s theories and methods. 
JF an epoch in musical literature 
interest every musician, and the gener: al public as well. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 
Send $1.00 for HARPER’S BAZAR from 
September 8th until December 31st. These 
Numbers include 
lessons, and the Great Fall Fashion Num- 
ber published September 8th. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $4.00 A YEAR. 


HARPER & BROS., Publishers, Franklin Sq., New York City. 


The first publication of 
The papers 
They will deeply 


Mme. Marchesi’s ten 
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Fall Suits 
« 

* 

« 

- 

« 

‘and Cloaks 
5 . 
« 

© 

& CUR new Fall Cata 

2 logue of Suits anc 

s Cloaks is now ready 

» It contains some new 

2 features never before 

2 shown ina catalogue ot 

* this kind. We picture 

® in it all of the newest 

® styles, and will mail it 

. Jree, together with 

: samples of materials t« 

2 select from, to the lady 

sf who wishes to dress 
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well at moderate cost 
Bear in mind that we 
keep no ready - made 
garments — everything 
is made especially to 
the customer's orders 
and desires as reg ards 
quality, cut, finish and 
price. Our prices this 
season are lower thar 
ever before. We pay 
all express charges. 

Our New Fall 
Catalogue _illus- 
trates : 


Exquisite Tai- 
lor-made Cos- 
tumes, selected 
from the new- 
est Paris mod- 
els, $8 up. 

Tailor-made Gowns, 
both jacket and skirt lined throughout 
with fine quality taffeta silk, $15 up. 

Visiting and Church Dresses at very mod- 
erate prices. 

Exclusive designs in Jackets, lined through- 
out, $7 up. 

New French Skirts, cut according to the 
latest models, $4 up. 

Golf s, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits 
and Rainy-Day Skirts made of double 
face materials. 
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We would be pleased to mail our catalogue, to 
gether with a full line of samples to select from, to 
any lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 
Be sure to say whether you wish samples for suits 
or for cloaks, and we will then be able to send you 
exactly what you desire. Write to-day for Cata 
logue and Samples; you will get them /ree by 
return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 234 Street, New York. 
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Wieaile 
GRANUM. 








Has the most nutrition with the least tax on 
the digestive organs, but has not the sickish, 
Sweet taste other foods have. Is used with cow’s 
milk, condensed milk, or water alone. Prepared 
according to directions, it controls irregularities 
of the bowels of both babies and adults. Sold by 
your druggist, or a generous sample will be sent 
free provided you send his name as well as your 
own. Address 
JOHN CARLE &80NS, Dept. Y,153 Water St., New York. 
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COMPENDIUM 


On receipt of 
your request we 
will send, charges 

»aid anywhere, 
he finest Compen- 
dium of Cornish 
American Pianos 
and Organs ever 
issued. It will 
prove to you that 
you can save from 
25 to 100 per cent. 
and show you how 
we send our instru- 
ments on 


ONE YEAR’S 
— TRIAL. 


We offer you the 
Compendium with its elegant colored frontispiece 
representing ST. CECILIA-—a full description of 
over 50 styles of the finest Pianos and Organs the 
world produces, sold at prices that show marvelous 
value for money invested; also our reference book, 
*“* The Heart of the People,” and our ever popular 
special offers for 1901-2 
ALL FOR NOTHING. 
Write for it to-day, and mention 
this paper. An early reply will 
entitle you to a Cash Bonus of 
on Pianos and $10 on Organs. 
‘ull particulars of our Copart- 
lye plan are also sent, show- 
ing how you can get 


A PIANO or ORGAN 
FREE. 


Thousands are co-operating 
with us. Obii ny send for 
he FREE J M 
and all EXT Ss. Addr he 
only firin of actual manufacturers 
igh-Grade Pianos and Organs 
selling direct to the genet paste 
exclusively at Factory Cc 


CORNISH & CO. 


(estas. so veans) 
WASHINGTON, EW JERSEY. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 


additionai pages over eight—which is the number | 


given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Te to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent b mail, 
should be made in a Post-oftice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN_BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are req 
to register letters whenever requested to do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 

8 unless this is done. 

Caution against paying. money to strang: 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
rangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


our boo 


Boston, Mass. 








EXAMINATION OF THE STOMACH. 


EXT to the prevention of disease, 
which is in great part the 
province of the sanitarian in 
distinction from the practising 
physician, the aim of medical 
science is to cure disease and 
relieve suffering. 

It is sometimes said, by way of 
reproach, that physicians nowadays are more 
interested in the study of the nature of disease 
than in its cure; that they regard their patients 
as subjects for analysis, rather than as sufferers 
to be relieved. 

This is true, perhaps, in isolated instances, but 
only in such. Physicians are intensely interested 
in ferreting out the nature and cause of disease, 
but this is because successful study of that kind 
gives the only solid foundation upon which to 
work. The diagnosis of disease must precede its 
rational treatment, and progress in this science 
is an evidence of the advance of medicine in 
general. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is this advance more evident 
than in the study of digestive disorders. Formerly 
the only means a physician had of determining the 
condition of the stomach was an inspection of the 
tongue and a questioning of the patient as to his 
appetite and his feelings after taking food. At 
the present day, although the information obtained 
in this way is not ignored, the physician does not 
rely upon it wholly in obscure cases. 

He feels with his hand io detect any inequalities 
there may be in the walls of the organ; he taps 
upon it to determine whether the walls are 
thickened or dilated; he listens to the sounds 
produced within it by the movements of the 
contained solids, liquids and gases; he introduces 
into the patient’s stomach a tiny electric bulb 
attached to the end of a long tube through which 
the wires run, and by the illumination so produced 
gains valuable information as to the size of the 
organ, its position, and the presence or absence 
of tumors in its wall. 

It is also possible to determine accurately the 
digestive power of the stomach by giving the 
patient a measured quantity of food, and then 
removing through a tube what remains at the end 
of a given time, and seeing how far it has been 
digested. 

The contents of the stomach are also examined 
chemically, to find out if the different ingredients 
of the gastric juice are present in normal propor- 
tion. 

As a result of all these methods, a doctor can 
now get information regarding digestive ailments 
that will enable him to help many cases which a 
generation ago would have baffled all the skill of 
the most acute physician. 
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“THOSE OBLIGING U.S. GUARDS.” 


American visitors at Paris this summer, par- 
ticularly those not conversant with the French 
language, concur in commending the remarkably 
fine company of young men who watch over the 
exhibits of the United States at the Exposition. 

These guards are typical young Americans of 
the better class, many of them students and college 
men, who have accepted the position as a conven- 
ient method of seeing the fair and something of 
Europe. They wear a handsome uniform of dark 


blue cloth, with a neat trimming of white cord; | 
and it is not too much to say that the sight of that | 


ers | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


was one of those nice United States Guards. This 
afternoon I was trying to find the American Corn 
Kitchen, and spent two hours wandering up-stairs 
and down-stairs in the Palais d’ Agriculture, and 
one in that confusing palace of chemical indus- 
tries. One of the French guards—there are 


hundreds of them, you know—was trying to assure | 


me that it was in the Esplanade, a mile away, but 
I knew better. Just then one of our United States 
Guards hove in sight. He told me all about it in 
ten words; and to make sure that I didn’t miss 
my way again, he took me to the place himself.” 
| (Philadelphia school-teacher.) 
“Those guard boys know just what you need. 
It does your eyes good to meet one, they are so 
bright and intelligent. For if by any chance one 
| of them doesn’t know what you ask about, he is 
sure to know something a good deal better for 
| you.” (Chicago lady.) 


uired | 


It is | 


| EXPENSIVE HATS. 


| The most costly man’s hat of which the Hatters’ 


| Gazette has found record is one*which was pre-| years ago I had been drinking coffee, and must | 


sented to General Grant while he was in Mexico. 
Fifteen hundred dollars in gold was paid for it. 
No wonder it is to be seen in the National Museum 
at Washington, for besides being so expensive, it 
is said to be the finest specimen of a Mexican 
sombrero ever made. 


Perhaps the next most expensive hat was that 
which was presented to William H. Seward when 
he was Secretary of State in President Lincoln’s 
Cabinet. It was of the kind known as Panama, 
and his South American admirers who sent it to 
him paid a thousand dollars for it. 

At one time good Panama hats cost five hundred 
dollars, but these are not now made. A hundred 
and ten dollars seems to be about the highest in 
the present day. 

The rich men of South America wear hats as 
fine as this, but ordinary mortals have to be 
content with specimens which cost at the most 
but ten or fifteen dollars. Still these are very fine, 
and are practically everlasting, for they can be 
| cleaned again and again. 

It is curious that they are called Panama hats, 
for they do not come from there. The finest are 
obtained from Payta, Peru, and Guayaquil. The 
are made of the fibre of the pineapple plant, an 
are as soft as silk, and so pliable that they can 

| easily be folded up and carried in the — 
| — specimens are made by the natives of 
uba. 


ENGINE AND ELEPHANT. 


In certain parts of India railroad engineers 
have many difficulties to encounter, some of them 
| more amusing to read about than to experience. 
| Of one such difficulty an exchange tells the follow- 
ing story: 


A freight-train was lumbering along, when a big 
| elephant came out of the woods and undertook to 
| butt the engine off the track. The engineer did 

not like to charge the brute, for fear of an upset, 
and several times reversed the engine, in the vain 
hope that the elephant would take that as a sign 
of surrender, and retire. 

Finally the elephant backed into the engine, 
and setting its forefeet firmly between the rails, 
endeavored to push the train backward with its 
hind quarters. 

The engineer ape put on all steam, toppled 
| the elephant over a small embankment, and before 
| it could recover its senses, the train passed on. 


| 


| HER WEDDING. 


A recent number of Lippincott’s Magazine con- 
| tains an amusing little story of the account given 
| by Chloe, a young negro house servant in an 
| Atlanta family, of a wedding she had attended. 


The next day her mistress said to her: 

“Well, Chloe, how did the wedding go off?” 

“Oh, la, missus, it was de grandest weddin’ I 
| eber saw! It was “jess lubly! Oh, yo’ jess ought 
to ob seen de flowahs an’ de splendid weddin’ 
| Suppah an’ de bride—oh, de bride! She had on 
| de longest trail, an’ a white veil all ovah her, an’ 
| @ wreath ob flowahs, an’ oh, it was jess de mos’ 
| elegant weddin’!” 
| “How did the bridegroom look?” 
| _ An expression of infinite disgust came into the 
| face of Chloe as she said, scornfull 
| “La, missy. 
| niggah nebbah 
| 


dat good - for - nothin’, no-eount 
come anigh!” 


LOGICAL RESULT. 


A habit of doubt by no means insures one against 
imposition. 


|_ “How in the world do you suppose James 
| Ronalds was so easily taken in by that mining 

| agent?” asked one man of another. “Why, he 

| never believes that anybody but himself is tellin 

| the exact truth. He always says, ‘Take that 
statement with a grain of salt.’ ” 

| “That's just the reason he’s been imposed upon 
so easily now,” was the quick response. “A man 
that’s spent forty-five years taking salt is bound 
to get so thirsty that he’s ready to swallow almost 


anything!” 


NOT AVAILABLE. 
When, at three o’clock one morning, Mrs. New- 


man was convinced that she heard a burglar in | 


the parlor, she cautiously awakened her husband. 


“Very well,” said Mr. Newman, with a drowsy 
patience born of frequent similar alarms. “T’ll get 
my revolver from the drawer, and go down and 
investigate.” 


“But, William,” said his wife, with a sudden | 


asping remembrance, pe! istol isn’t here, 
ear. I—I tied it up with ribbons for an orna- 
ment under your father’s sword to-day!” 


. 


uniform has gladdened the hearts of thousands of | . 


their visiting fellow-countrymen. 

The guards, as I am well aware, are not in need 
of any testimonial from my pen; yet merely as a 
way of expressing my personal gratitude for 
numerous courtesies, I append a few verbatim 
opinions heard in common conversation at Paris. 

“When I'm lost and don’t know where to go, 
nor how to get there, I look around for one of 
those dear United States Guards.” (Denver lady.) 

“One of those guard boys will tell you more in 
two minutes about this Exposition than yor can 
get out of all these French guide-books, policemen 
and chair-pushers in a week.” (A Detroit mer- 
chant.) 

“The most pleasing object I have seen to-day 


CONFUSING. 


A Western visitor to New England says it is 

| evident that the educational power of Boston does 
not radiate as far as he had supposed. 

| In a small railroad-station, less than twenty 


| miles from “the modern Athens,” he read the | 


| following notice posted on the wall: 
“The train leaving Boston at 1.30 P. M., will 
leave at 1.45 P. M., and at all stations along the 
road fifteen minutes later.” 


A HAPPY Irishman, returned home for a visit, 
| was asked how he fared in America. “Pretty well, 
pretty well,” said he, “but U'd rather be a gas-lamp 
in Dublin than President of the United States.” 
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For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sap 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 











Stenography, Tele- 
| graphy, ‘enman- 
| J ship, ete., taught by 
mail or in person at EASTMAN ‘ough- 
keepsie,N. Y. We 
| of complete commercial course. Catalogue free. 
| c. C. GAINES, Box 92, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


STAMPS. 100 different genuine sated, Fep- 









kjen> to Rico, China, Cape G. H., 

| G4) Labuan, Borneo, Finland, etc., with album, | 

| fel y i only 10 ctsa an excellent bargain. Agents | 
ewes wanted, 50%. New 1900 List f 


} am ree. 
Cc. A. STEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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FIT THE GROCER. 

| WIFE MADE THE SUGGESTION. 


effects of special foods on his customers. 
A. Lytle of 557 St. Clair St., Cleveland, Ohio, has a 
long list of customers that have been helped in 
health by leaving off coffee and using Postum 
| Food Coffee. 
He says, regarding his own experience: “ Two 


| say that I was almost wrecked in my nerves. 
| “ Particularly in the morning I was so irritable 
| and upset that I could hardly wait until the coffee 
| was served, and then I had no appetite for 
| breakfast and did not feel like attending to my 
| store duties. 
| “One day my wife suggested that inasmuch as I 
| was selling so much Postum Food Coffee there 
| must be some merit in it, and suggested that we 
try it. I took home a package and she prepared 
it according to directions. The result was a very 
happy one. My nervousness gradually disap- 
peared and to-day my nerves are all right. 1 
| would advise every one affected in any way with 
nervousness or stomach troubles to leave off 
coffee and use Postum Food Coffee.” 








secure positions for graduates | 


| A grocer has excellent opportunity to know the | 
Mr. R. | 





A doll’s undershirt 


SENT FREE 


To every mother givin 
name of dealer and 
stating for how many 
children she buys un- 
derwear. There is no 
high-grade under- 
wear so inexpensive, 
and there is no low- 
priced underwear so 
good, as 


The Munsing 
Underwear. 


It combines perfection 
of fit and finish with 
popular prices. 
Men’s Union Suits at 
from $1.50 to $6.00. 
‘ Women’s Union Suits at 
s from $1.00 to $3.50. 
Children’s Union Suits 
at from 75c¢.to $2.00, 


Northwestern 
Knitti g 
215 Lyndale Ave.North, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Whenever and 
However Served 
’ Cream of Wheat just suits. \ 
In hotweatheryou don’t have 
to think about what to eat, be- 
cause the Booklet tells how to \ 
serve it in many dainty forms. 
Susceptible fof quick prepara- 
fs tion, it is peculiarly suitable 
} for impromptu luncheons 
é Dainty, Appetizing, Wholesome. 
Booklet in Every Package. 
Ask your grocer to show you 
those elegant Cream of Wheat 
Pictures which he will give 
you FREE 





room in your house. You 

will miss it if you do not 
look them over. Wf. 

CREAM OF WHEAT CO,, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Best 


soaps for nearly half a century. 


‘“ Babb 
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When you want soap—that’s soap, buy 


B.T. Babbitts 


|} When you want cheap jewelry and stuff that won't last, buy soap with 
a premium, and be dissatisfied with both. 
|  Babbitt’s Best Soap sells without schemes. 


B. T. Babbitt, New York 


itt’s certainly pays 


ee 


Soap 


It has led all laundry 


99 
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RUBIFOAM mouth 


to-morrow. 
its price popular—25 cents 
Vial for two-cent Stamp. 








is a harvest field of gratifying 


results. Firm, clear, healthy teeth with sound 
and beautiful gums would well repay toil and 
waiting, but with RUBIFOAM there is neither toil 
nor waiting, but results to-day and better results 
Its use is a luxury, its results a necessity, 


everywhere. Sample 
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A Dog Cemetery. 


Near the Victoria Gate, Hyde Park, in the very 
center of the most fashionable district of London, 
is perhaps the most curious cemetery in the 


world. A small area, including not more than 
one-quarter of an acre, enclosed by cultivated 
shrubs and trailing vines, contains more than 
hree hundred tiny gravestones which stand at 
the head of as many miniature graves. 

Scores of ladies and gentlemen ride or drive 
daily through the Victoria Gate on their way to 
Rotten Row and other famous roadways, while 
hundreds of people walk in the very shadow of 
the sequestering bushes that shut this unique 
burial-ground from the world of wealth and 
fashion without suspecting its existence. 

The Duke of York is Ranger of Hyde Park, 
and when, nearly sixteen years ago, a well-known 
English aristocrat applied for permission to bury 
a valuable dog in the Park, the request was 
granted. Shortly afterward a dog belonging to 
the duke was run over and killed, and its 
remains were placed beside the other. A small 
garden was then set aside for a burial-ground for 
valued pets, and thus the dog cemetery was 
started. But, although it is primarily for dogs, 
slabs have been erected to the memory of a 
number of cats, three monkeys, several parrots 
and at least one canary-bird. 





| mound, the shells being emblematic of the love | 





There are few cemeteries better kept than this 


one. A little mound of earth hardly two feet 
long and not one foot wide, all covered with fresh 
flowers or green with well-trimmed English ivy 
vines, distinetly marks each grave. The marble 


or granite stones above the mounds bear inscrip- | 


tions which are suitable, according to the taste of 
the masters or mistresses of the dead pets. 

Many of the epitaphs are pathetic and some 
few ridiculous, but nearly all are interesting. 
Among the first to be seen upon entering the 
little cemetery-garden are these affectionate 
inscriptions : 

My Ruby Heart 
Died 
Sept. 14, 1897. 
For 
Seven Years 
We Were 
Such Friends. 


In Loving Memory 


of 
Faithful Little 
“Barney” 
October 27, 1898. 

“Kioto” was a prize Japanese dog that had 
been to distant parts of the world with its master. 
“Tie” was a lap-dog that “talked with soft brown 
eyes more eloquent than speech.’’ 

Two prominent stones bear the words: ‘‘Jere- 
miah” and “Isaac.’’ Near these is a tablet to 

Jack the Dandy, 
A sportsman and a pal. 

There is a singular story told of this dog. Jack 
was a bulldog of great value, and when his 
remains were interred, a number of London 
sporting men brought their dogs in carriages as a 
last tribute of respect to the dead prize-winner. 
Judging from some other inscriptions, it may be 
inferred that the owners thought their dogs 
capable of appreciating the honor they were doing 
their lost companion. For example, one stone 
bears these words: 

Surely he was not a dog only, he was human. 

And again: 

In 
Loving Memory of 
Darling Jacksie, 
A Seotch Collie. 
Died 31 October 1895, 
Aged 15 years. 

The most intelligent, faithful, gentle, sweet- 
tempered and affectionate dog that ever lived; 
and adored by his devoted and sorrowing friend, 
Sir H. Seton Gordon, Bart. 

Kteligious sentiments are frequently expressed, 
and on several tablets verses of Scripture are 
quoted : 

My Bijou 
Died 2 September 1898. 
Aged 2 years 3 months. 

Not one of them is forgotten before God.” 
Like xii—6, 

\gain: 

“Betty” 
And when at length 
My own life’s work is o’er 
I hope to find her 
Waiting as of yore, 
Eager, expectant, glad, 
To meet me at the door. 

(200d-by, but not forever, 
~ Ung nor forgotten”’ 
~) <ppropriate as: 

“Toby” 
True as steel, and 
Faithful unto death. 

‘he quotation most often seen is this one: 

re are men both good and wise 


” and “Neither for- 





of the mistress, which will endure as long as the 
wreath endures the summer suns and winter 
storms. 


The inscriptions above the graves of some of | 


the cats excite comment. 
“Yum-Yum” 
Who Died 
June 22, 1895 
Aged 12 years 
A Most Gentle 
A Most Loving 
Persian Cat 
M. 8. 
Tribute 
“of respect 
To Two White Pet Cats. 
Bébé, 

Died Sept. 15—1896. 
Aged 12 years; 
And Sam, His Nephew, 
Died July 3, 1897. 
Aged 8 years. 


There are several French epitaphs, as: 


A 
Mon cher 
Wee” 
Mes Pensées 

There are also two in Latin, one in German 
and one in Greek. 

There is another cemetery of a similar nature 
in Edinburgh. The old castle that is now used 
as barracks for soldiers contains, within the 
outer wall, the graves of a few regimental dogs. 
At present there are only about fifteen graves 
there, and it will never be so large as the dog 
cemetery in London. 


~ 
—— 


Wise Words. 


While Robert Louis Stevenson was wandering 
on the streets of San Francisco, in poverty and 
almost in despair, he chanced to come upon a 
book of maxims by the good Quaker, William 
Penn, which gave him such comfort that two 
years later he sent a copy to a friend, saying: “If 
ever, in all my human conduct, I have done a 
better thing to my fellow-creatures than handing 
on to you this sweet, dignified and wholesome 
book, I know I shall hear of it on the last day.” 
The book itself has lately been reprinted, and 
we are glad to give to our readers a few of its 
admirable maxims: 


We are apt to be very pert about censuring 
others, and we will not endure advice ourselves, 
And nothing shows our weakness more than to 
be so sharpsighted at spying other Men’s Faults, 
and so purblind about our own. 

The 
Volume, but a good Stomach excells them all; 
to which nothing contributes more than industry 
and temperance. 

It is wise not to seek a secret, and honest not 
to reveal one. Only trust thyself and nothing | 
shall betray thee. 

There are some men like Dictionaries; to be | 
lookt into upon occasions, but have no Connec- | 
tion and are little entertaining. 

We must not pretend to see all that we see, if 
we would be easie. 

Perhaps thou art rather Innocent than V irtu- 
ous, and owest more to thy Constitution than thy 
Religion. 

Why is Man less durable than the Works of 
his Hands, but because this is not the Place of 
his Rest ? 
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Why She Married. 


Among the people who regard matrimony as a 
safe haven for all who are sailing the troubled 
waters of life, is the elderly spinster who for 
over twenty-five years has presided over the 
kitchen in a New York house. 

She has had ample help in her domestic duties 
as cook for a family of two. Four months of 
every year she has been left in solitary possession 
of the house, and in the receipt of full wages 


| during that time, while her employers visited 


country and seashore. 

From year to year her life has apparently run 
in precisely the same smooth grooves. When 
her mistress returned from her last summer’s 
travels, the faithful Bridget announced her inten- 
tion to wed “me coosin’s widower, who’s been 
here often whin he was in the city.’ 

“Do you think you'll be happier than you 
have been here?” asked her mistress, adding, in 
an apologetic tone, “You know it will be quite a 
change.’”’ 

“Yis’m,” said Bridget, firmly, “that’s what I 
want. You’ve been real kind to me, but I’ve 
been knocking around the .world alone for 
twinty-five years now, and I’ll be glad to settle.” 

“W hat i is your—your cousin’s widower’s busi- 
ness?” inquired the lady, after a moment’s 
digestion of this statement. 

“Tim’s?’’ said Bridget, with a wide smile. 
“He’s travelling agent for a tin manufacturer, 
mim, and he’ll take me along with him every- 
wheres !”’ 

—— 


Pertinent Question. 


A native of Cape Cod was taking his first trip 
to the White Mountains, 


| were a source of delight to casual hearers. 


At one time the railroad 
beautiful hills, behind which rose the solemn 
mountains. At the foot of one of the hills lay 
a fine farm, whose red-roofed house, barn and 


Who say dumb creatures we have cherished here | outbuildings suggested the only chance for home 
| living, as far as the travellers could see. 


below 
< ll give us kindly greeting 
‘seh We pass the golden gate, 
‘st folly if we hope it may be so? 


‘\ several instances a picture of the dead pet | | turned with a shrewd, inquiring gaze. 


» been placed in a glass case and hung above | 
th “rave. A wreath o 


Yhat a charming, secluded nook for a farm- 
| house! !”” exclaimed an enthusiastic young woman, 
| seated behind the old man from Cape Cod. He 


“Jesso,”’ he remarked, genially. “What I | 


was thinkin’ is, What do ‘they do when they ad | 
shells hangs over one | out o’ saleratus bakin’ day? 
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in company with a/| 
express feeling, but are not Boston niece and her husband, and his comments 
on the country through which the train sped | 


wound between | 


Receipts of Cookery are swell’d to a! 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Heat 
Your 
House 


witha 


Dighton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a 
DIGHTON. 


DIGHTON 


Write for Catalogue. 


5 Rooms $75 


7 Rooms 95 
9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 








price on a new 


Every Part Warranted. 


FURNACE CO., 


Taunton, Mass. 




















WELCH’S 


Grape Juice 


WITHOUT ALCOHOL — WITHOUT ADULTERATION. 


It is all the goodness that 80 tons’ pressure 
can extract from choicest Concord Grapes. 
It is not a preparation. 

Embodying all the food properties of the 
Grape, Welch’s Grape Juice is food and 
drink in one—a sustaining diet for the 
sick—a nutrient tonic for the convalescent 
—a health-giving drink for all. 


At Druggists and Grocers. 


Send 10c. for Sample by mail. 


THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., 


Westfield, N. Y. 
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| Ladies ana young peopie to 
| WA NTED mvestigate our ten-dollar 
* orders of Toilet Articles, 


with which we give, a foes handsome Chairs, Couches, 


RITE FOR CATALOGUE 
New Haven, Conn, 


Desks, Silver Sets. 
SHUMWAY COMPANY, 


SAVE ONE-HALF YOUR FUEL 

es We Tell You How. 

Rochester Radiator Co. 31 Furnace St. Rochester, N.Y. 
HOW MY HEAD ACHES! 


NERVEASE 


| will cure it in 5 minutes. 1 box cures 10 








headaches, Costs 25 cents. At druggists, or 
Nerveuse Co., Boston. 


Sample 10 cents, 











Clear Your Complexion 


Of Moth, Tan, Freckles and Pimples 
by applying 


Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. 


For 35 years it has removed skin blem 
ishes without injury, and at the same 
time it restores to the complexion the 
firmness, bloom and softness of youth. 


All Druggists. 50c. a Bottle. 
L. M. BROCK & CO., - - LYNN, MASS, 
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Grounds. 
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sd to send free to any school or any interested 
person an illustrated booklet full of help 


and suggestions. 


shrubbery. 


by us. Address, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


201 Columbus Avenue, 


Educational Dept. 


js the issue of April 5th, The Youth’s Com- 
panion published an article on “ Beautifying 
the Schoolhouse Grounds.” 


Companion readers will, we are 
sure, be happy to know that the result of this work is 
encouraging and full of promise. 


Already thousands of schools in the United States 
have taken advantage of our offer, and in place of 
untidy, barren surroundings may now be seen well 
laid-out grounds, beautified with trees, flowers and 
Indeed, one railroad with a mileage of 
more thantwo thousand miles is organizing to beautify 
every schoolhouse along its entire line of road. The 
good resulting from this work cannot be estimated. 
The Youth’s Companion calls upon its readers every- 
where to see that the little schoolhouse nearest them 
shall be made more beautiful and attractive. 
wait for your neighbors or the school board to act. 
The fall of the year is a good time to begin. 
the work now and prepare the ground for the planting 
of trees and shrubbery in the spring. 


Send for our booklet. 
We should be very glad to have a word of suggestion 
or encouragement from any of our readers in reference 
to this work, as it is our purpose to follow it up, and 
any word of suggestion or help will be appreciated 
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Do not 


Lay out 


It will be sent you tree. 


Boston, Mass. 
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IV. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The RICHMOND 





The Fire-Box has rounded corners, so that com- 
plete combustion of fuel is assured. It is lined with 
Dighton Rock, the most durable fire-brick made. It is 
calculated to take care of powerful water front, or heat 


hot water reservoir without interfering with the superior: 


baking qualities of the oven. 


Cleanliness is a feature of the Richmond worth 
noticing. The large ash-pit and pan and swing hearth 
take care of and hide from view all ashes and litter, 
and these waste products are removed without littering 
stove or floor. 


Oven Thermometer. The reliable oven thermom- 
eter set in the oven door eliminates all guesswork, and tells 
the heat of the oven as a clock tells the hour of the day. 


Range. 


Some Things You Ought To 
Know About It. 





The 
Oven 


is large, and ven- 
tilated by a system 
based upon most 
approved scientific 
principles. 


No Smoke, 
No Steam, 


No Objection- 
able Odors 


escape into kitchen, 
and from kitchen 
into other rooms of 
the house. 

The natural mois- 
ture of the air is 
retained within the 
oven, obviating the 
drying up and wast- 
ing of the nutritive 
juices during proc- 
ess of roasting or 
baking. 


Richmond Flue Construction. The superiority 
of our double flue system is incontestable. All the 
products of combustion are carried twice around the 
oven, the result being that we utilize more heat from 
the fire—let less heat escape up chimney—than is possi- 
ble where any other flue system is used. 


Economy. This unusual utilization of heat ex- 
plains why the Richmond does so much work with 
so little fuel. 


Beauty. Look at this picture of the Richmond 
Range. Isn't ita beauty? All the outlines are grace- 
ful and pleasing, and the decorations are delicate and 
beautiful—not gaudy. We have tried to embellish with- 
out overdoing it, and think we have succeeded; do you? 


You don’t buy a range very often, so investigate thoroughly 
before buying. Dont be persuaded to decide till you see 
the RICHMOND; it’s DIFFERENT from others. 


See the Richmond Agent in your town or send for Catalogue, etc., to 


RICHMOND STOVE COMPANY, Norwich, Conn. 


SEPTEMBER 20, 1900. 








